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WHY A LINGUISTIC SOCIETY? 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


Ouro State UNIVERSITY 


Students of language do not need to ask Why a linguistic society? 
but many laymen have asked this question. The answer, to be sure, 
lies really in our work and in its results; but, for this very reason, it is 
desirable that our motives be understood. 

The immediate answer is simple: of course, we seek the possibility of 
meeting and knowing each other. In our country are scholars who for a 
generation or more have worked in linguistics and have never met; 
some of them saw each other for the first time at our initial meeting on 
December 28th. For ourselves this is answer enough, but for the lay- 
man it is no answer at all, and leads him only to restate his question: 
Why should So-and-so want to meet So-and-so? and What have you, 
after all, in common? and Why will not the existing societies, Philo- 
logical, Oriental, Modern Language, Anthropological, Psychological, 
and what not, serve you as meeting-places? The layman—natural 
scientist, philologian, or man in the street—does not know that there is 
a science of language. 

Such a science, however, exists; its aims are so well defined, its 
methods so well developed, and its past results so copious, that students 
of language feel as much need for a professional society as do adherents 
of any other science. 

The science of language, dealing with the most basic and simplest of 
human social institutions, is a human (or mental or, as they used to say, 
moral) science. It is most closely related to ethnology, but precedes 
ethnology and all other human sciences in the order of growing com- 
plexity, for linguistics stands at their foot, immediately after psychology, 
the connecting link between the natural sciences and the human. The 
methods of linguistics resemble those of the natural sciences, and so 
do its results, both in their certainty and in their seeming by no means 
obvious, but rather, in many instances, paradoxical to the common 
sense of the time. 

This position of linguistic science appears at the very outset in its 
methods of observation. The work of directly observing and recording 
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human speech is much like the work of the ethnologist; indeed, in our 
country, where such field-work has been best done, it has been performed 
chiefly by the ethnologic-linguistic school. But, linguistics demands, to 
mention a difference, the recording of speech-movements or of the 
resultant sound-waves. For this purpose a kind of simplified physiology 
of speech has hitherto been used; as it is in many ways unsatisfactory, 
methods of mechanical observation, both physiologic and acoustic, are 
being developed. 

The layman usually has no conception of this task; he believes that 
languages which possess no written literature are mere “dialects” or 
‘Jargons,” of small extent and subject to no fixed rule. Quite by con- 
trast, linguistics finds, on the one hand, a similarity, repugnant to the 
common-sense view, between the languages of highly civilized people 
and those of savages, a similarity which disregards the use or non-use of 
writing. In every speech-community, certain combinations (mor- 
phemes) of a very limited number of types of vocal sounds (phonemes) 
are socially fixed as reactions to certain stimuli and as stimuli to certain 
reactions coordinated with the former stimuli (meaning). These 
habits—the structure and vocabulary of the language—are as exactly 
and firmly maintained, and their number and variety are as great in 
ruder societies as in our own. On the other hand, the differences are 
equally striking: the categories of Latin grammar, such as its parts of 
speech, are by no"means universal, but represent merely one type of 
structure; other languages arrange the morphemes—sentences, clauses, 
phrases, words, compound-members, stems, affixes, and the like—upon 
entirely different patterns. It remains for linguistics to determine what 
is widespread and what little is common to all human speech. 

For the speech of the past we depend upon written documents. Here 
we have the problem of interpreting into terms of language the written 
characters which never consistently symbolize these terms, and some- 
times, as in Chinese, scarcely indicate them at all. 

Without dwelling upon the difficult and peculiar technique of deriving 
the structural system and the lexicon from the record of actual speech- 
utterances—a technique which in some respects resembles the mathe- 
matical—we may mention rather the significance of its results. The 
structural features and the lists of words, stems, affixes, and the like 
which we here derive are in reality records of mass phenomena. Each 
item represents a limitless sequence of individual concrete acts of speech. 
As the physicist need not follow the path of each particle, but observes 
their resultant action in the mass, and their individual actions only when 
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these in turn group themselves into a deflection of the mass condition 
(as in radio-active substances), and rarely has occasion to watch the 
impingement of a single particle, so in linguistics we rarely attend to the 
single utterance or speaker, but attend to the deviations of utterances 
and speakers only when they mass themselves into a deflection of the 
total activity (linguistic change) ; and it is this total activity, resultant of 
unnumbered units, which we for the most part observe. Moreover, asin 
the natural sciences, this resultant is immediately subject to our ob- 
servation; we are not in the position of seeing only the individual occur- 
rence and having to reach the mass phenomenon by endless registration 
and statistics—a state of affairs which has prolonged the infancy of 
such studies as economics. 

Linguistics differs from the natural sciences in that its object depends 
upon those small and constantly altering groups of individuals, the 
speech-communities. Thus linguistics introduces into the order of the 
sciences the peculiar rate of change known as history—a rate of change 
more rapid than the biologic, and therefore more subject to observation. 

Linguistic change is studied primarily by comparison of speech- 
communities which have diverged from a single older community. It is 
in this comparison that the science of language has achieved its greatest 
success and has most refined its method. The results here extend over 
periods of time and reach a degree of accuracy as yet unknown to the 
other historical sciences. With minute detail, including even features 
(such as the accentual) that may not be recorded in the written docu- 
ments, linguistics traces the history of a language far beyond the earliest 
times accessible to other aspects of history. Where written documents 
exist they guide us a distance on the way; but, here again, as we have 
suggested, a peculiar and often ingenious technique is required, for the 
habits of writing become fixed independently of speech, and conceal as 
much as they tell. 

In this phase too, the results of linguistics, far from being truisms, 
tend to run counter to the common sense of our time. To mention 
only the most far-reaching: language changes always and everywhere; 
this change goes on without deflection by secondary (“‘subjective’’) 
factors such as desire for intelligibility or euphony; linguistic change 
leads from greater to lesser complexity of the word-unit, from highly 
inflected to “simpler” languages; the writing of a language is not a 
model on which speech is formed, but merely a rough notation whose 
existence has only a very slight effect upon the primary activity, 
speech; standard and literary languages are not original forms from 
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which dialects faultily deviate (“mistakes of language,” “bad gram- 
mar’’), but are only secondary creations on the basis of dialects, which 
latter root far more deeply in the past. 

One need go no further to see that students of our science, however 
ready for alliance and cooperation with workers in related fields, have 
none the less a unique and common task which requires a highly special- 
ized equipment, and well warrants the bond of a common scientific 
association. Let it not be taken invidiously, if we say, in particular, 
that linguistics cannot be properly viewed as a subsidiary discipline to 
the study of literature, or paired with it as “the linguistic side’’ of phi- 
lology,! or even placed in any close connection with the study of fine 
arts, of which literary history and criticism form a part. 

It would be superfluous to speak also of external conditions which 
add to our justification, were it not that these conditions are working 
great injury to the progress of our science and to the welfare of the public 
at large. Not only in the general public, but also in the academic 
system, linguistics is not known as a science. The notion seems to 
prevail that a student of language is merely a kind of crow-baited student 
of literature. Even the more personal and at first glance petty ill- 
effects of this situation are not always to be lightly dismissed. Un- 
fortunately an instance lies at hand in the recent death of Carlos 
Everett Conant, one of our founders, the foremost student of Philippine 
languages; he died tragically, and the circumstances of his death 
indicate that he might have been spared, to the great benefit of science, 
had not his professional career been one of desperate hardship.? 

The more direct harm to scienceis too obvious to need exposition; one 
may mention the American Indian languages, which are disappearing 
forever, more rapidly than they can be recorded, what with the almost 
‘total lack of funds and organization; or the case of American English, of 
which we know only that, both as to dialects and as to distribution of 
standard forms, it would present a complex and instructive picture, 
had we but the means and the equipment to study it. 

To speak, finally, of the public interest, it is evident that a great and 
important, indeed the fundamental phase of our social life consists of 


1 Needless to say that that noblest of sciences, philology, the study of national 
culture, is something much greater than a misfit combination of language plus 
literature. It may be well to add in passing that the British use of ‘“‘philology’’ 
for linguistics leaves no name for the former subject and ought not be imitated in 
this country; rather, the English would do well to adopt our usage. 

2 See his biography in Who’s Who. 
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linguistic activities, and that, in particular, elementary education is 
largely linguistic. Yet such movements as that for English spelling- 
reform or for an international auxiliary language are carried on, in 
principle and to a great extent in practice, without the counsel of our 
science. Our schools are conducted by persons who, from professors of 
education down to teachers in the classroom, know nothing of the 
results of linguistic science, not even the relation of writing to speech 
or of standard language to dialect. In short, they do not know what 
language is, and yet must teach it, and in consequence waste years of 
every child’s life and reach a poor result.* 

Not only the furtherance of our science, but also the needs of society, 
make it the duty of students of language to work together syste- 
matically and with that sence of craftsmanship and of obligation which is 
called professional consciousness. For this they need a Linguistic 
Society. 


3 As to foreign-language teaching, there are few schoolmen who realize that 
there is a large linguistic literature on this subject. 





THE CALL FOR THE ORGANIZATION MEETING 


November 15th, 1924. 


Dear Colleague: 


The undersigned students of language believe that the time has come 
to form a society which will enable us to meet each other, give us 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas, and represent the interests of 
our studies. 

The existing learned societies in related fields have shown hospitality 
to linguistics; they have patiently listened to our papers and generously 
printed them. For these and other reasons, students of language will, 
it is hoped, maintain their allegiance to such societies. Nevertheless, 
the present state of things has many disadvantages. The most serious, 
perhaps, is the fact that we do not meet. We attend the gatherings of 
such societies as the American Philological Association, the American 
Oriental Society, the Modern Language Association (whose several 
sections are, in this regard, vitually distinct societies), the American 
Anthropological Association, and so on. This divides us into groups 
across whose boundaries there is little acquaintance. No one can tell 
how much encouragement and inspiration is thereby lost. 

Other considerations will suggest themselves. The standing of our 
science in the academic community leaves much to be desired. A 
medium of publication devoted entirely to linguistics might, at some 
future time, be very helpful. 

It is planned that the society meet variously with the several societies 
in related fields. 

The undersigned invite you to membership in a linguistic society with 
some such name as the Linguistic Society of America, to be organized at 
the AmericAN Museum or Naturau History, New York Ciry, 
on Sunday morning, DeceMBER 28, 1924, at 10 o’clock. Beside the 
business of organization, there will be scientific papers by some of the 
leading linguistic scholars of our country. Professor Roland G. Kent 
has consented to act as presiding officer. 
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If you wish to become a member of this society, please notify one of 
the organizing committee (L. Bloomfield, G. M. Bolling, E. H. Sturte- 
vant), stating also whether you expect to attend the organization 
meeting. 


Leroy C. Barret, Trinity College. 

Haro L. Brenper, Princeton University. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Ohio State University. 
MaovricE BLooMFIELD, Johns Hopkins University. 
Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

GrorGE M. Bouuine, Ohio State University. 

Caru D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

HERMANN Co.uuitz, Johns Hopkins University. 
Caros E. Conant, Boston. 

FRANKLIN EpcertTon, University of Pennsylvania. 
AvuRELIO M. Espinosa, Leland Stanford University. 
GeorceE T. Fiom, University of Illinois. 

Joun L. Geric, Columbia University. 

Purny E. Gopparp, American Museum of Natural History. 
Louis H. Gray, University of Nebraska. 

Paut Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. 

Hans C. G. von JAGEMANN, Harvard University. 
Rouanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 
ALFRED L. KROEBER, University of California. 
Mark H. LippE.1, Purdue University. 

C. M. Lorspricn, University of Cincinnatz. 

Joun M. Manty, University of Chicago. 

TRUMAN MIcHELSON, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Water Petersen, Redlands, California. 

Epwarp Proxoscu, Bryn Mawr College. 

Epwarp Sapir, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 
Epaar H. Sturtevant, Yale University. 

Joun R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
BENJAMIN I. WHEELER, University of California. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


AT THE ORGANIZATION MEETING IN NEW YORK, DECEMBER 28, 1924 


On the morning of December 28th, 1924, a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a linguistic society was held in the American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West, New York City, 
in accordance with the call issued by Professor Leonard Bloomfield, 
Professor G. M. Bolling, and Professor E. H. Sturtevant, with the 
approval and over the signatures also of twenty-six other scholars in 
linguistics. 

The registration desk was presided over by Mr. J. R. Ware and Mr. 
F. B. Krauss, and record was secured of the attendance of the following 


persons: 


Beggs, Gertrude H. 
Berg, Morris 
Bloomfield, Leonard 
Boas, Franz 
Bolling, G. M. 
Burlingame, E. W. 
Busse, A. 

Collitz, Hermann 
Collitz, Mrs. 
Doyle, H. G. 
Edgerton, Franklin 
Espinosa, A. M. 
Flom, G. T. 
Fowler, Susan 
Fries, C. C. 
Gellot, E. A. 
Gerig, J. L. 

Gerig, Mrs. 
Goddard, P. E. 
Gray, Claudine 
Haessler, Luise 
Hahn, E. Adelaide 
Hale, W. G. 
Haupt, Paul 


Jacob, C. F. 
Jacobson, Anna 
Jochelson, W. 
Kantor, J. R. 
Kaufman, P. 
Keith, O. L. 
Keller, Mary L. 
Kent, R. G. 
Kessler, R. W. 
Krauss, F. B. 
Lease, E. B. 
LeDuc, Alma 
Liddell, M. H. 
Lotspeich, C. M. 
MacMahon, R. C. 
Malécot, G. L. 
Malone, Kemp 
Marcus, Ralph 
Maxfield, E. K. 
Messer, W. S. 
Michelson, Truman 
Oefele, Dr. 
Ogden, C. J. 
Parry, J. J. 
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Petersen, T. C. 
Prentiss, Henrietta 
Prokosch, Edward 
Pugh, Anna R. 
Quimby, E. S. 
Reich, Nathaniel 
Remy, A. F. J. 
Robbins, H. V. 
Rockwell, L. L. 
Saleski, R. E. 
Sapir, Edward 
Sharenkoff, V. 
Shumway, D. B. 
Stenberg, T. T. 
Sturtevant, E. H. 
Tanzer, Helen H. 
Thacker, N. L. 
Todd, H. A. 
Ware, J. R. 
Wyatt, W. F. 
Zeitlin, Jacob 
[Total, 69] 
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The meeting was called to order at 10.15 o’clock by Professor G. M. 
Bolling, who moved that Professor Roland G. Kent take the chair. The 
motion was seconded and carried. Upon election, Professor Kent 
stated that he appreciated the honor and asked the help of all present 
in an effort to conduct the meeting efficiently, without loss of valuable 
time. 

Professor Truman Michelson was duly elected Temporary Secretary, 
and read the call of the meeting. 

Dr. Edward Sapir then stated the need of a new society for linguistic 
studies, and moved that the project be approved and a society be formed. 
The motion was seconded by Professor H. G. Doyle, and was carried. 

At this point the Chairman, Professor Kent, read the following letter 
of greeting from the American Philological Association: 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
DEPARTMENT OF GREEK 
Professor Roland Grubb Kent, 
Presiding Officer at the meeting to organize 
Tue Lineuistic Society or AMERICA, 
at New York, December 28, 1924. 
My dear Professor Kent: 

The spirit of the pioneer in ancient Hellas found expression in the founding of 
new colonies, but this did not break the bond which held the colonists to the 
mother-city ; it did not lessen their filial affection, nor decrease her interest in her 
absent citizens. 

The AMERICAN PuILOLoGicaL AssociATION, through its Executive Committee, 
sends its best wishes to the OIKIZTAI—many of whom are its members—of the 
new philological AMOIKIA, Tae Lineuistic Soctety or America. Along with its 
felicitations it expresses the confident belief that the spirit of Whitney and others 
of its own founders will live in the new Society; and the earnest hope that there 
may be always the closest fellowship and codperation between the latter and the 
parent organizations. 

For the Executive Committee, 
(signed) Samuel E. Bassett, 
President. 
Burlington, Vermont, 
December 24, 1924. 


It was moved and seconded that a suitable reply be made in answer 
to this greeting, and that it be carried by Mr. J. R. Ware, who was 
leaving immediately after the close of the sessions of the Linguistic 
Society of America, for Chicago, where he would attend the meeting 
of the American Philological Association. The motion was carried, and 
the following reply was presented and approved: 
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Tse Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA 
New York, December 28, 1924 


Professor Samuet Exrot Bassett, 
President of the AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
In session at Chicago, Illinois. 
My dear President Bassett : 

The Lineuistic Society or AMERICA, just at this moment coming into exist- 
ence, receives with deepest appreciation the good wishes and felicitations which 
you, Sir, have extended to it on behalf of the AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
fT10Nn and of its Executive Committee, and expresses to you and to the Assocra- 
TION its heartfelt thanks. 

The Society echoes your hope and belief that the two organizations will per- 
sist in mutual fellowship and coéperation, aiding each other in the promotion of 
the schloarly aims which they share in common; and the Society wishes also to 
record its belief that those scholars who have common membership will, through 
the increased opportunity of action, develop an even greater loyalty to both 
organizations. 

Accordingly, the new AIIOIKIA to which you, jointly with others, in the fashion 
of the city-states of ancient Greece, are sending scholar-colonists, pledges its un- 
interrupted devotion to those older foundations from which they come, and 
bespeaks your continued sympathetic interest and support. 

For the Lineuistic Society oF AMERICA, 
(signed) Roland G. Kent, 
Chairman of the Organization Meeting. 


[It may not be out of place to insert here the following, received at a 
later date from the Secretary of the Modern Language Association of 
America: 


THe Moprern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Organized 1883 
Incorporated 1900 


Carleton Brown, Secretary Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 30, 1925 
My dear Professor Kent: 

At the recent meeting of the M. L. A. held in New York City, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: that the Modern Language Association of America extends a cordial 
welcome to the Linguistic Society of America as an ally in pronoting scientific 
linguistic research, and that this Association gives assurance of its desire to 
coéperate in every possible way in promoting the common objects of the two 
organizations. 

It affords me much pleasure to send you, as Secretary of the L. S. A., the record 
of this action. . .. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Carleton Brown. 
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In reply, the Secretary of the Society wrote to Professor Brown as 
follows: “I desire to express my appreciation of your cordial letter on 
behalf of the M. L. A. and of the hearty welcome extended to our 
Society by your Association . . .”’] 

The Chair, after a motion had been madeand carried giving authority, 
appointed a Committee of Five to Draft a Constitution. This Com- 
mittee consisted of Professor Sturtevant, Chairman; Professor Gertrude 
H. Beggs; Professor Bolling; Professor J. L. Gerig; Dr. Edward Sapir. 
The Chair spoke briefly of certain difficulties which were to be guarded 
against in the administration of the Society. 

Professor Sturtevant, as Chairman of the committee just named, now 
presented a draft of the constitution, with alternative proposals where 
there was no agreement in the committee. After much discussion and 
amendment, the constitution was adopted in the form which is printed 
later in this issue of LANGUAGE. 

Upon due authorization, the Chair appointed as Committee on Nomina- 
tions Professor Edward Prokosch, Chairman, Professor Helen H. 
Tanzer, and Dr. Pliny E. Goddard; and as Committee on Resolutions 
Professor Daniel B. Shumway, Chairman, Dr. Edward Sapir, and 
Professor William F. Wyatt. A Committee on Cooperation with Older 
Societies in Matters of Mutual Interest, to consist of five members, was 
authorized, but not named. 

[This Committee, as later appointed by President Hermann Collitz, 
consists of Professor Roland G. Kent, Chairman; Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield; Professor Franklin Edgerton; Professor Truman Michelson; 
Professor C. W. E. Miller.] 

At 12.45 P.M., adjournment was taken until 2.30 P.M., and those in 
attendance lunched together at a neighboring hotel. 

The Society reconvened promptly at 2.30. It was moved by Pro- 
fessor Edgerton that theSociety should undertake a regular independent 
publication, either quarterly or annually, as might seem best. After 
discussion, the motion was carried. 

The Committee on Nominations proposed the following as officers for 
1925, and the Secretary, by direction of the Society, cast one ballot for 
them, thereby effecting their election: 

President, Professor Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University. 

Vice-President, Professor Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

Secretary, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania... 

Executive Committee, the preceding and 
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Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University. 
Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson, Western Reserve University. 
Professor Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University. 

Committee on Publication, 

Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University. 
Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 
Dr. Edward Sapir, Victoria Museum, Ottawa. 

[It escaped the notice of the Committee on Nominations that the 
Committee on Publications was to consist of four members instead of 
three and that one of them was to be designated as Chairman of the 
Committee, while at this first election the remainder were to be desig- 
nated for terms of three, two, one years respectively. With the approval 
of the Executive Committee, the Secretary drew lots to determine the 
terms of office, and assigned the Chairmanship for 1925 to the one who 
drew the three year term. This resulted in the following arrangement: 

Term expiring 1927: Professor Bolling, Chairman for 1925. 

Term expiring 1926: Dr. Sapir. 

Term expiring 1925: Professor Espinosa. ] 

A letter from the Secretary of the American Philological Association 
was read, inviting the Linguistic Society to meet with them next year. 
[Since the meeting, the Secretary of the Modern Language Association 
has presented a similar invitation to meet with that Association, at 
Chicago. The American Philological Association will meet at Ithaca. 
Both Associations meet on December 29-31, 1925.] The arrangement 
of the time and place of the next meeting was referred to the Executive 
Committee, with power to act. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to seek 
admittance for the Society to the Council of Learned Societies Devoted 
to Humanistic Studies. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to investi- 
gate the subject of affiliation with Section L (Historical and Philological 
Sciences) of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and to report at the next meeting of the Society. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended the following, which 
was adop ‘ed: 

The members of the Linguistic Society of America wish to express their ap- 
preciation of the courtesy of the President and Trustees of the American Museum 


of Natural History in placing a lecture room at their disposal for the purpose of 
their meetings, on December 28th, 1924. 


It was voted that the Society extend its greetings to the Société de 
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Linguistique de Paris through its Secretary, who expects to attend 
the June meeting of the Société. 

An important suggestion was made by Professor J. L. Gerig, that the 
Secretary draw the attention of graduate students to the Society, in 
the hope of securing their membership early in their career. 

The following scientific addresses were then made: 

Professor HERMANN Couuitz (Johns Hopkins University), The Scope 

and Aims of Linguistic Science. 

Professor Paut Haupt (Johns Hopkins University), The Influence of 
Caucasian Idioms on Indo-European Languages. 

Professor Franz Boas (Columbia University), The Problem of 
Kinship among American Indian Languages. 

Professor Henry ALFRED Topp (Columbia University), The Complete 
Phonetic Elimination of Certain Monosyllabic Words in the 
Sentence Structure of Old French. 

Abstracts are printed after these minutes of the meeting. At the 
conclusion of the addresses, that of Professor Collitz was discussed by 
Messrs. Marcus, Haupt, Bolling, Miss Hahn, Messrs. Remy and Sapir, 
besides its author. Concerning Professor Todd’s paper, Messrs. Sapir, 
Flom, Bolling, Prokosch, L. Bloomfield, Goddard, and Marcus spoke, 
in addition to the author. 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield and Professor Carl D. Buck, both of 
whom had accepted invitations to speak, found themselves unable at 
the last moment to be present. 

On motion properly moved and seconded, the newly elected Treasurer 
was authorized to open an account in the name of the Linguistic 
Society of America, in the Centennial National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The newly elected President, Professor Collitz, now took the chair. 
On motion properly made and seconded, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the Organizing Committee (L. Bloomfield, G. M. Bolling, E. H. 
Sturtevant) and to the Chairman of the Organization Meeting, for 
the efforts which they had put forth in the arrangements for and the 
conduct of the meeting. 

Adjournment followed, at 5.00 P.M. 

(signed) TruMAN MIcHELSON, 
Temporary Secretary. 





ABSTRACTS OF THE ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED ON DECEMBER 28, 1924 


Professor HERMANN CoL.itz (Johns Hopkins University), The Scope 
and Aims of Linguistic Science: 

In order to ascertain whether and to what extent linguistics is entitled 
to the name of a science, we must remember that in Modern English the 
term ‘science’ may be understood in two different ways, viz.: (1) ina broad 
sense, as the equivalent of the German word Wissenschaft, i.e., scholarly 
knowledge; (2) in a more modern and more technical sense, so as to be 
applied exclusively to branches of learning concerned with permanent 
and invariable relations, such as mathematics, chemistry, physics. 
These and similar sciences, it is claimed, are able to make predictions for 
the future.’ If interpreted in this way, the term would not be applicable 
even to the evolutionary branches of natural science, such as geology 
and biology. Whether or not we approve of limiting the scope of 
‘science’ in this manner, we certainly cannot close our eyes to the funda- 
mental difference as to aims and method between abstract science and 
the study of natural phenomena from the viewpoint of evolution or 
progress. 

A similar distinction is clearly traceable in the domain of linguistics: 

I. As branches of linguistics concerned with permanent conditions, 
we may claim, above all, general phonetics and general grammar. 
Phonetics nowadays has assumed such proportions as almost to con- 
stitute a science by itself. However wide its scope, its limits are clearly 
defined in that it concerns itself with human speech merely from the 
point of view of articulation. In general or ‘philosophical’ grammar, on 
the contrary, stress is laid principally on the relation between grammati- 
cal forms and mental categories. For a while, and owing chiefly to the 
attraction emanating from historical grammar and comparative 
philology, philosophical grammar had to be satisfied with a back seat 
in linguistics. There is no reason, however, why the two should stand 
in each other’s way, and in recent years conditions have been rapidly 


t See, e.g., W. Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences (1837) and his Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840). 
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improving. The science of linguistics is, moreover, concerned with 
uniformities and permanent or steadily recurring conditions in human 
speech generally. We may count here, e.g., topics like the relation 
between language and dialects, the causes of phonetic change, the nature 
of phonetic laws, the mutual relation between appellatives and proper 
names, the various systems of counting (e.g., decimal and duodecimal 
systems), etc. 

II. The same material which general linguistics is using for its 
theories, appears subordinated in historical (or evolutionary) linguistics 
to the point of view of gradual development and progress.* As a result 
of linguistic evolution, languages all over the globe are found divided up 
into large ‘families’ (like Indo-European, Semitic, etc.). The compara- 
tive study of each one of these families or of one of their branches (such 
as Teutonic or Romance languages) has gained such proportions as 
almost to require lifelong study by itself. Dead languages are in every 
instance no less important than living ones. From single languages the 
study proceeds to that of dialects, of single authors, of special grammati- 
cal topics. The further the specialization is carried on, the more urgent 
the need for co-operation with students of philology, literature, history, 
archaeology, etc. 

Each of these two subdivisions of linguistics being almost boundless, 
we ought to be the more grateful for the occasional attempts to survey 
the whole field in the brief compass of one or two volumes. I have in 
mind here the well known lectures of Max Miiller and of W. D. Whitney; 
the manual by G. von der Gabelentz, entitled Die Sprachwissenschaft 
(1891); and the more recent works by Leonard Bloomfield, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Language (New York, 1914), and O. Jespersen, 
Language: its Nature, Development and Origin (New York, 1922). 

III. To a third subdivision of linguistics—and again one of vast 
dimensions—we may apply the name of ‘practical’ or ‘applied’ linguis- 
tics. The study of languages together with the history of grammatical 
studies may justly lay claim to a leading position among the practical 
branches of linguistics. Yet there are other important topics belonging 
to the same category, e.g., grammatical nomenclature (a subject closely 


2I would refer in this connection to an able study written by an American 
scholar, namely: Grammar and Thinking, a Study of the Working Conceptions in 
Syntaz, by Albert D. Sheffield (New York, 1912). 

3 As to the method and the general aspect of historical studies, a reference must 
suffice here to the first two chapters of E. Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der historischen 
Methode (5th and 6th edition, Leipzig, 1908). 
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connected with general grammar); the relation between speech and 
writing or printing; the many attempts, made at various times, to devise 
simplified or artificial languages; efforts toward simplifying the current 
spelling; etc. 

A matter worthy of our particular attention is the study of ancient 
and modern languages in our public schools and colleges. It is not 
saying too much that as a vehicle of general culture the study of lan- 
guages stands unrivalled among the various branches of instruction. 
Linguistics, to be sure, cannot in this respect boast of any exclusive 
merits, for the reason that it is impossible to study any particular 
language without perusing at the same time specimens of the literature 
written in that language. The study of Greek, e.g., means the study 
of the Greek language and of Greek authors. Obviously it is the 
combination rather of these two subjects than the nature of either one 
of them singly which renders them valuable for educational purposes. 
This Society, in any case, has every reason to join hands with the 
educators endeavoring to secure for the study of languages the place due 
to it—in the interest both of mental and of moral culture—in the 
curriculum of our schools. 


Professor Paut Haupr (Johns Hopkins University), The Influence of 


Caucasian Idioms on Indo-European Languages: 

The ancient Iberians in Georgia, north of Armenia, may be con- 
nected with the Iberians of the Pyrenean Peninsula and the pre-Celtic 
inhabitants of Hibernia, Ireland, just as the Albani of the southwestern 
shore of the Caspian may be identical, not only with the Albani of Alba 
Longa (the mother of Rome) and the modern Albanians (south of 
Montenegro), but also with Albion (the ancient name of the British 
Isles) and Albania = Scotland. This Caucasian name cannot be com- 
bined with Latin albus; the designation Albion is not derived from the 
chalk-cliffs of Dover, and the old name of the Tiber, Albula, cannot 
mean White River. In the southern dialect of Albania this name 
appears as Arberza, and in the northern as Arbenia. The Greeks call 
the Albanians Arbanites, and the Turkish name is Arnauts. Armenia 
and Auvergne (Arvenia) seem to represent the same name. We have 
r also in French argoulet, which denotes a member of a corps of mounted 
archers instituted by Louis XII c. 1500; they were similar to the 
estradiots (< orpatwrns) in the service of the Venetian Republic and 
other European countries in the 15th and 16th centuries, who were 
recruited in Dalmatia and Albania, etc., and wore a semi-Oriental dress. 
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For the g in argoulet, cf. Ital. saggio = savio (< Latin sapere) ‘sage, 
wise,’ and our sage = Ital. salvia, German Salbet (ZDMG 69.564). 
The southern Albanians (in Epirus) call themselves Tosk, which is 
identical with Tusci (< Tursci) ‘Etruscans,’ Greek Tuponvoi < 
Tpwica (Hittite Taruisa)> Tpwia > Tpoia “Troy.’ The Roman 
patricians, who were Etruscans, were called Trojugenae. 

Nine years ago I quoted Hugo Grotius’ remarks (1644) on Chaldeans, 
Lydians, Etruscans, and M. v. Niebuhr’s suggestions (1857) with regard 
to Etruscan and Basque. There is a connection between Basque, 
Etruscan, Lydian, Sumerian (Braun adds Pelasgian, Carian, Raetian, 
Ligurian), and the Caucasian idioms, and we find traces of Caucasian 
influence in the Indo-European languages. The dialects of the Ossetes 
in the Caucasus, which are Iranian, sound almost like Georgian, just as 
the Spanish spoken in Chile sounds Araucanian. Certain peculiarities 
of Armenian and Albanian must be attributed to Caucasian influence. 
Both languages have also been affected by Turkish. In modern 
Armenian, the order of the words is neither Indo-European nor Cau- 
casian, but Tataric, and Tataric belongs to the Turkish branch of the 
Altaic stock. The loss of gender in Armenian long before 400 a.p. is 
due to Caucasian influence. In Haig, the native name of the Arma2nians, 
the final consonant represents a non-Indo-European plural suffix as 
in Basque zaldi ‘horse,’ zaldia ‘the horse,’ zaldiak ‘thehorses.’ Similarly 
we have Armen. Gamirg ‘Cappadocians’ < Gamir = Heb. Gomer, Ass. 
Gimir, which is identical with Crimean, Cimmerian, Cimbrian, Cam- 
brian (cf. Cimmerian Bosporus and Cimbric Chersonese; also Odys. 
11.44). The g for k is due to partial assimilation. Cymru is the native 
name of Wales, north of Cornwall whence the Tartessians obtained their 
tin. In various parts of Cornwall, there are remains of ancient dwellings 
and blast furnaces with tools of ancient smelters and blocks of tin in 
the rude molds of earth in which the metal was cast. These ancient 
blocks of tin are called Jews’ tin, and the ruins Jews’ houses. Tartessian 
adventurers may have sailed from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Black 
Sea and the North Sea in the fourth pre-Christian millenary. Both the 
Odyssey and the Babylonian Gilgames epic are based on yarns of 
Tartessian sailors, but Homer veris falsa remiscet (Hor. E'pist. 2.3.151). 
The early culture in southwestern Spain (Plato’s Atlantis) may antedate 
the dawn of civilization in Babylonia and Egypt. The dynastic 
Egyptians may have been Caucasians, while the predynastic Egyptians 
were Semites. 

We have a suffix article not only in Basque and Sumerian, but also 
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in Albanian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian. In the Albanian name of 
Seutari, Shkédra (cf. Scodra, Livy 44.31), the final a represents the 
definite article; without the article the form is Shkéder. For the post- 
positive article in Norwegian and Swedish, we must remember that 
there seems to have been in Norway a fishing and hunting population 
which was neither Indo-European nor Finno-Ugric, as far back as c. 
6000 B.c. The Lapps entered Norway c. a.p. 900-1000, while the 
Teutonic element cannot be traced in Southern Norway before B.c. 
1700, and the invaders’ advance northward was extremely slow. Braun 
thinks that there may be Caucasian influence in the Germanic weak 
preterit with dental suffix, the exuberance of the n-stems, the prefix ga-, 
the suffix -isk, as well as in a number of Germanic words like berry, 
sheep, hand, fist, sea, hut; but his Caucasian etymologies are very pre- 
carious (OLZ 27.179; cf. 128,169). Excavations at Tartessos may shed 
light on these interesting problems (ZMDG 78.16). Cf. the two papers 
The Hittite Name of Troy and Ascanius and Alba Longain The American 
Journal of Philology 45.252-259. 


Professor Franz Boas (Columbia University), The Problem of Kinship 
among American Indian Languages: 
At the present time, the American Indian languages are so distributed 


that a large number are confined to small districts, while others occupy 
extended areas. The extension of the larger groups of languages seems 
to be in every case a recent phenomenon. It can be shown that many 
languages have perished and that their areas are now occupied by peoples 
speaking languages belonging to other stocks. It may be inferred that 
a great local differentiation of languages, similar to a great local differ- 
entiation of cultural life, was characteristic of earlier times. 

At the present time, many primitive languages show certain similari- 
ties which are not sufficiently detailed to permit the claim that they are 
members of the same linguistic family. The question arises whether 
these differences may be explained as due to long continued historical 
changes and whether these languages are actually derived from the same 
source. 

Another possibility would be the occurrence of hybrid languages, 
which would be analogous to the development of modern cultural types 
which have developed from the contact and integration of distinctive 
developments. It is doubtful whether historical proof of this process 
can ever be given. Numerous examples are known of the hybridization 
of lexicographical material, and it can also be shown that phonetic 
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features may be imposed upon distinctive linguistic stocks. It is more 
doubtful whether fundamental morphological traits can be transferred 
from one language to another one. The only possible method of 
approach to this problem is a study of the distribution of definite 
morphological features. If it is found that a group of languages which 
are contiguous have certain morphological traits in common, and that 
one or the other of this group of languages has other features in common 
with languages of another area, the conclusion seems admissible that 
such overlapping distribution must be due to the dissemination of 
morphological traits. The only other possible explanation would have 
to be based upon the assumption of a community of certain traits over 
a large area, which partially disappeared in different local groups. The 
latter explanation does not seem plausible. 

It may also be pointed out that linguistic mixture among primitive 
peoples differs from the type of mixture which has taken place among 
peoples speaking Indo-European languages. Since many primitive 
languages are spoken by a very small number of individuals, and since 
the habit prevails among primitive tribes of bringing foreign women into 
the tribe, the social conditions of mixture are quite different from those 
prevailing in Europe, even as early as two or three thousand years ago. 


Professor HENry ALFRED Topp (Columbia University), The Complete 
Phonetic Elimination of Certain Monosyllabic Words in the 
Sentence Structure of Old French: 

The phenomenon of which I shall speak has long been observed and 
commented on by Old French scholars, but without eliciting, as it 
seems to me, a clear explanation of its real nature and history. 

In an Old French sentence in which two personal pronouns of the third 
person, being the direct and indirect objects of a verb, immediately 
succeed one another, the direct object is very frequently suppressed; 
thus jo le li done (Modern French je le lui donne) very often becomes jo 
li done. 

For a long time the commentators of texts varied in their accounts of 
the relative frequency or regularity of this suppression, some declaring 
that the omission of the direct object pronouns was virtually constant, 
others discovering as time went on that the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of the direct object was apparently a haphazard affair, in which it was 
difficult to determine whether the phenomenon was normal or abnormal. 
At last, in 1895, Georg Ebeling edited elaborately and admirably for Max 
Niemeyer of Halle a brief poem of 670 verses, under the title Auberce: 
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Altfranzésisches Fabel, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, in which he 
traced the history of the discussion, and contributed a very large col- 
lection of examples of the presence and the absence of the direct object 
pronoun under the conditions named. His treatment of the subject 
appears in the form of a highly elaborated note to verse 655 of the poem, 
covering several pages of fine print. 

It is not my purpose here to summarize the opinions of his predeces- 
sors as set forth in his note, nor even those of himself; but rather on the 
contrary to point out what I conceive to be the very simple situation 
of the case. 

In the Old French sentence structure, and elsewhere in various lan- 
guages, monosyllabic pronouns tended strongly to become enclitics 
and at the same time to lose their vowel element. The unstressed 
object pronouns of the third person all have the initial 1: direct object, 
le la les; indirect object, lc lors. 

[Professor Todd’s notes, so far as they could be found after his death, 
end at this point. The balance is supplied by the Secretary of the 
Society, from memory: 

It follows that with the loss of the vowel of the direct object in jo le 
li done, there is left 70 1 li done. This is found jol li done, and also jo lt 
done. Metrical needs may be responsible for the variation between 


jo le li done and jol li done or jo li done. This is the explanation of the 
apparent complete loss of the direct object pronoun, and of the assump- 
tion of double value by the indirect object. 

A similar phenomenon is seen in Portuguese, where the feminine 
article a is contracted with a preceding preposition a to d, differentiated 
to the eye by a printed accent, but not distinguishable to the ear from 
the mere preposition.] 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


LANGUAGE, the official organ of the Lincuistic SocieTy or AMERICA, 
will appear quarterly, and will be sent to all members of the Society. 
Its size will be increased as rapidly as the finances of the Society warrant, 
and that is dependent upon the number of members. Every present 
member should be a recruiting agent. 

The second number of this journal, to appear in June, will contain 
scholarly papers of more than usual general interest. Members are 
urged to submit to the Chairman of the Committee on Publications, 
Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, the typewritten copy of articles on linguistic subjects, for con- 
sideration for the third and fourth issues. As Professor Bolling will be 
abroad this summer, such typescripts should be sent to him at once. 

Attention of members is called to the selected advertising leaflets 
inserted in this copy. The arrangement is financially advantageous 
to the Society, but cannot be continued unless the members make it 
advantageous to the advertisers. 


The Lincuistic Soctsty or AMERICA has received much favorable 
publicity in the journals of other American societies. The Secretary 
has received also the following from Professor A. Meillet, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Société de Linguistique de Paris, writing on 
February 15: 


Merci de m’avoir appris la fondation de votre Linguistic Society. Les noms 
des fondateurs garantissent l’avenir de la fondation. Permettez-moi néan- 
moins de vous souhaiter bonne chance et de vous dire avec quelle sympathie 
notre Sociéte, déja vieille, suivra le progrés de votre jeune Société, qui sera 
bientét grandie. 

Je suis trés sensible de la fagon dont vous avez bien voulu évoquer notre 
Société lors de la fondation. Je ne manquerai pas de signaler la fondation lors 
de notre prochaine séance, samedi prochain. Par lA méme elle sera arrivée 
dans notre Bulletin; et la Société vous enverra certainement ses félicitations. 


Henry ALFRED Topp, Professor of Romance Philology at Columbia 
University since 1893, died on January 3, 1925, at the age of seventy 
years. He was a distinguished leader in his field; he was a founder of 
of Modern Language Notes and of the Romanic Review; he inspired many 
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graduate students to a career of scholarship. He united profound 
scholarship with a rare modesty and a gracious personality, never better 
exemplified than when, six days before his death, at the first meeting of 
the Lineuistic Society or America, he read with his usual dig- 
nity and charm a paper whose far-reaching purport won the enthu- 
siastic approval of his hearers. 


Cartos Everett Conant, a signer of the call which led to the for- 
mation of the Lineutstic Socrrery or America, died in Boston on 
January 27, 1925, at the age of fifty-four years. He had had a wide 
experience in teaching and study in America and in Europe, specializ- 
ing in Romanic languages. For several years he was in the Philippine 
Islands in educational work, where he translated portions of the New 
Testament into native dialects and became a leading authority on 
Philippine languages. His untimely death is a great loss to linguistic 
studies in America. 


Louts H. Gray, Professor of Comparative Philology and Oriental 
Languages in the University of Nebraska, has accepted an invitation to 
deliver the first course of lectures on the Ratanbai Katrak Foundation 
for the Theological, Historical and Philological Knowledge of Zoroas- 
trianism, at Wadham College, Oxford, England, in October of the cur- 
rent year. 


James R. Wark, Instructor in Latin at Lehigh University, has been 
appointed to an American Field Service Fellowship for French Universi- 
ties, in Oriental Languages and Literatures. He will spend the academic 
year 1925-26 in Paris, at the Sorbonne, devoting himself to the study of 
Sanskrit and Chinese. 


Grorce MELVILLE Bo.uine, Professor of Greek in the Ohio State 
University, will spend the summer in England, in order to expedite 
the appearance of his volume of studies, The External Evidence for 
Interpolation in Homer, which is being published by the Clarendon 
Press. 


Rouanp G. Kent, Professor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will sail for France on May 30, and will go at 
once to Paris, as he has been invited to lecture at the Sorbonne in 
June. He will be also the main speaker at the meeting of the Société 
des Etudes Latines on June 13; his topic will be L’ Accentuation Latine: 
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des Problémes et leurs Solutions. On June 20, he will attend the meet- 
ing of the Société de Linguistique de Paris, and convey the salutations 
of the Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA. He will be present at a meet- 
ing of the Administrative Council of the Association Guillaume Budé, 
of which he has just been made the Délégué Correspondant aux Etats- 
Unis. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA has placed at the disposal 
of the Lincuistic Socirty or AMERICA a limited number of copies 
of two of its publications, Thirty Years of Oriental Studies, and The 
Song of Songs: A Symposium. The former volume was issued in 1918 
in commemoration of thirty years of activity of the Club, and contains 
papers by John P. Peters, Morris Jastrow Jr., R. W. Rogers, and 
KE. W. Hopkins, on the progress of Semitic and Indo-European studies 
from 1888 to 1918. The latter volume was issued in 1924; it contains 
papers by M. L. Margolis, J. A. Montgomery, W. W. Hyde, F. Edger- 
ton, T. J. Meek, and W. H. Schoff. Members desiring complimentary 
copies of these volumes, or of either one of them, should apply to the 
Secretary of the Society. 





CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
ArtTIcLE I. NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as the Lineuistic SocirTy oF 
AMERICA. 
2. Its object shall be the advancement of the scientific study of 
language. 
ArticLE IJ. MermBrrs 


1. Any person may become an active member of the Society by a vote 
of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as an 
initiation fee, which shall be considered the first annual fee. 

2. On or before December 31 in each year each active member shall 
pay to the Treasurer an annual fee of five dollars. If this fee is not paid, 


no publications of the Society shall be sent to such person during his 
default, except upon the terms upon which those who are not members 
may secure them. Such members in default may receive the publica- 
tions upon payment of all arrears. Members in arrears for two years 
shall be dropped from membership. 


ARTICLE III. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee, composed of the above 
Officers and three other members of the Society. 

3. There shall be a Committee on Publications, which shall consist 
of four members of the Society. Oneof these, to be designated Chairman 
of the Committee and Editor of the Publications of the Society, shall 
be elected annually by the Society. The three members at large shall 
serve for a term of three years, except that of the three persons chosen 
at the first meeting one shall serve for one year and one for two years. 
Thereafter one member of the Committee shall be chosen at each annual 
meeting. 
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4. Officers shall be elected annually, and any member shall be free 
to make nominations. 


ArTIcLE IV. MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, at such time and 
place as shall be determined at a previous meeting, or by the Executive 
Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall make all arrangements for the 
annual meetings. 

3. The Executive Committee may call special meetings. 

4. Titles and descriptions of papers to be read before the Society must 
be submitted to the Executive Committee beforehand, and their dis- 
position of such papers, including a possible limitation of the time to 
be devoted to them, shall be final. 


ARTICLE V. PUBLICATION 


1. The Committee on Publications shall have charge of all publica- 
tions of the Society, and shall have power fo order their publication upon 
certification of the Treasurer that sufficient money is available. 

2. Nothing in this Article shall prevent the publication of occasional 


bulletins by the Executive Committee. 


ArTICLE VI. AMENDMEN'TS 


1. Amendments to this Constitution may be made by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, provided that the 
proposed amendment has been presented in writing to the Executive 
Committee, and the text of the proposed amendment has been sent to 
all members not less than one month previous to such meeting. 

2. At any time within three years after the organization of the Society, 
the Executive Committee may request the Secretary to mail to all active 
members a copy of any amendment to this Constitution which may seem 
to them to be required. Such an amendment may be adopted by an 
affirmative vote by mail of two thirds of the active members of the 
Society. 





LIST OF FOUNDATION MEMBERS 


The title of Foundation Member is, according to the ruling of the 
Executive Committee, received by all those who pay the annual dues for 
1925 on or before March 31, 1925. In order to facilitate the early 
appearance of this issue of LANGUAGE, some of the names may have to 
be added at the end of the list, out of alphabetical order. 

Members will kindly inform the Secretary of any errors in the names 
and addresses, and of any changes that should be made. So far as 
possible, in the case of those who are attached to colleges and universi- 
ties, the entries will indicate the academic rank, the subject, and the 
institution. 


Dr. Justin E. Abbott, 120 Hobart Av., Summit, N. J. 

Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (English) 

Prof. Joseph E. A. Alexis, 1420 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. (Modern 
Langs., Univ. of Nebraska) 

Prof. T. George Allen, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Oriental 


Langs.) 

Prof. Hermann Almstedt, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (Ger- 
manic Langs.) 

Prof. A. Joseph Armstrong, Baylor Univ., Waco, Tex. (English) 

Prof. Herbert D. Austin, Univ. of Southern California, University Av., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Italian and French) 

Prof. Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia Univ., New York City. (English) 

Dean Earle B. Babcock, New York Univ., Washington Sq., New York 
City. (Romance Langs. and Lits.) 

Prof. A. J. Barnouw, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Dutch 
Hist., Lang. and Lit.) 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (Latin) 

Prof. Sarah T. Barrows, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (Phonetics) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Semitics) 

Prof. William N. Bates, 220 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. (Greek, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Prof. Jean-B. Beck, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Romanic 


Langs.) 
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Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. (Latin) 

Dean H. M. Belden, 811 Virginia Av., Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, 120 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, N. J. 
(Indo-Germanic Phil., Princeton Univ.) 

Miss M. Julia Bentley, 3517 Middleton Av., Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Morris Berg, 92 8S. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Frank R. Blake, 1600 Park Av., Baltimore, Md. (Oriental Langs., 
Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, 2061 Fairfax Road, Columbus, O. (German 
and Linguistics, Ohio State Univ.) 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Sanskrit and Comparative Phil.) 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Anthropology) 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, 7023 Germantown Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. (Greek) 

Prof. Louise M. Bourgoin, 54 West St., Northampton, Mass. (French, 
(Smith Col.) 

Prof. Ray P. Bowen, 435 Waverly Av., Syracuse, N. Y. (Romance 
Langs., Syracuse Univ.) 

Miss Florence C. Brachman, 8439 Germantown Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Charles F. Brédé, 176 W. Manheim St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Beatrice Allard Brooks, 9 State St., Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. George H. Brown, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass. (Modern Langs.) 

Prof. George Wm. Brown, College of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Leo M. Brown, Esq., 910 Van Antwerp Bldg., Mobile, Ala. 

Dr. W. Norman Brown, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Carl D. Buck, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Sanskrit and 
Indo-European Comparative Phil.) 

Dean Robert B. Burke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Latin) 

Juan C. Cebrian, Esq., 1801 Octavia St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Dean George Davis Chase, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. (Latin) 

Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, 17 Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Francis P. Clarke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Philosophy) 

Prof. Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ., Calif. (Romanic Langs.) 
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SOUND PATTERNS IN LANGUAGE 


EDWARD SAPIR 


Victor1A Museum, OTTawa 


There used to be and to some extent still is a feeling among linguists 
that the psychology of a language is more particularly concerned with 
its grammatical features, but that its sounds and its phonetic processes 
belong to a grosser physiological substratum. Thus, we sometimes 
hear it said that such phonetic processes as the palatalizing of a vowel 
by a following z or other front vowel (‘‘umlaut’’) or the series of shifts 
in the manner of articulating the old Indo-European stopped consonants 
which have become celebrated under the name of ‘“Grimm’s Law”’ are 
merely mechanical processes, consummated by the organs of speech and 
by the nerves that control them as a set of shifts in relatively simple 
sensorimotor habits. It is my purpose in this paper, as briefly as 
may be, to indicate that the sounds and sound processes of speech 
cannot be properly understood in such simple, mechanical terms. 

Perhaps the best way to pose the problem of the psychology of 
speech sounds is to compare an actual speech sound with an identical 
or similar one not used in a linguistic context. It will become evident 
almost at once that it is a great fallacy to think of the articulation of 
a speech sound as a motor habit that is merely intended to bring about 
a directly significant result. A good example of superficially similar 
sounds is the wh of such a word as when, as generally pronounced in 
America (i.e., voiceless w or, perhaps more accurately analyzed, aspira- 
tion plus voiceless w plus voiced w-glide), and the sound made in blow- 
ing out a candle, with which it has often been compared. We are 
not at the present moment greatly interested in whether these two 
articulations are really identical or, at the least, very similar. Let us 
assume that a typically pronounced wh is identical with the sound 
that results from the expulsion of breath through pursed lips when a 
candle is blown out. We shall assume identity of both articulation 
and quality of perception. Does this identity amount to a psycho- 
logical identity of the two processes? Obviously not. It is worth 
pointing out, in what may seem pedantic detail, wherein they differ. 
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1. The candle-blowing sound is a physical by-product of a directly 
functional act, the extinguishing of the candle by means of a peculiar 
method of producing a current of air. So far as normal human interest 
is concerned, this sound serves merely as a sign of the blowing out, or 
attempted blowing out, itself. We can abbreviate our record of the 
facts a little and say that the production of the candle-blowing sound 
is a directly functional act. On the other hand, the articulation of 
the wh-sound in such a word as when has no direct functional value; 
it is merely a link in the construction of a symbol, the articulated or 
perceived word when, which in turn assumes a function, symbolic at 
that, only when it is experienced in certain linguistic contexts, such 
as the saying or hearing of a sentence like When are you coming? In 
brief, the candle-blowing wh means business; the speech sound wh is 
stored-up play which can eventually fall in line in a game that merely 
refers to business. Still more briefly, the former is practice; the 
latter, art. 

2. Each act of blowing out a candle is functionally equivalent, more 
or less, to every other such act; hence the candle-blowing wh is, in the 
first instance, a sign for an act of single function. The speech sound 
wh has no singleness, or rather primary singleness, of reference. It isa 
counter in a considerable variety of functional symbols, e.g. when, 
whiskey, wheel. A series of candle-blowing sounds has a natural func- 
tional and contextual coherence. A series of wh-sounds as employed 
in actual speech has no such coherence; e.g., the series wh(en), wh(iskey), 
wh(eel) is non-significant. 

3. Every typical human reaction has a certain range of variation 
and, properly speaking, no such reaction can be understood except as 
a series of variants distributed about a norm or type. Now the candle- 
blowing wh and the speech sound wh are norms or types of entirely 
distinct series of variants. 

First, as to acoustic quality. Owing to the fact that the blowing out 
of a candle is a purely functional act, its variability is limited by the 
function alone. But, obviously, it is possible to blow out a candle in 
a great number of ways. One may purse the lips greatly or only a little; 
the lower lip, or the upper lip, or neither may protrude; the articulation 
may be quite impure and accompanied by synchronous articulations, 
such as a 2-like (velar spirant) or sh-like sound. None of these and 
other variations reaches over into a class of reactions that differs at all 
materially from the typical candle-blowing wh. The variation of wh 
as speech sound is very much more restricted. A when pronounced, 
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for instance, with a wh in which the lower lip protruded or with a wh 
that was contaminated with a sh-sound would be felt as distinctly 
“off color.”” It could be tolerated only as a joke or a personal speech 
defect. But the variability of wh in language is not only less wide 
than in candle-blowing, it is also different in tendency. The latter 
sound varies chiefly along the line of exact place (or places) of articula- 
tion, the former chiefly along the line of voicing. Psychologically wh 
of when and similar words is related to the w of well and similar 
words. There is a strong tendency to minimize the aspiration and to 
voice the labial. The gamut of variations, therefore, runs roughly 
from hW (I use W for voiceless w) to w. Needless to say, there is 
no tendency to voicing in the candle-blowing wh, for such a tendency 
would contradict the very purpose of the reaction, which is to release 
a strong and unhampered current of air. 


Second, as to intensity. It is clear that in this respect the two 
series of variations differ markedly. The normal intensity of the 
candle-blowing sound is greater than that of the linguistic wh; this 
intensity, moreover, is very much more variable, depending as it does 
on the muscular tone of the blower, the size of the flame to be extin- 
guished, and other factors. All in all, it is clear that the resemblance 
of the two wh-sounds is really due to an intercrossing of two absolutely 
independent series, as of two independent lines in space that have one 
point in common. 


4. The speech sound wh has a large number of associations with 
other sounds in symbolically significant sound-groups, e.g. wh-e-n, 
wh-i-s-k-ey, wh-ee-l. The candle-blowing sound has no sound asso- 
ciations with which it habitually coheres. 


5. We now come to the most essential point of difference. The 
speech sound wh is one of a definitely limited number of sounds (e.g. 
wh, s, t, l, t, and so on) which, while differing qualitatively from one 
another rather more than does wh from its candle-blowing equivalent, 
nevertheless belong together in a definite system of symbolically 
utilizable counters. Each member of this system is not only character- 
ized by a distinctive and slightly variable articulation and a corre- 
sponding acoustic image, but also—and this is crucial—by a psycho- _ 
logical aloofness from all the other members of the system. The 
relational gaps between the sounds of a language are just as necessary 
to the psychological definition of these sounds as the articulations 
and acoustic images which are customarily used to define them. A 
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sound that is not unconsciously felt as ‘‘placed’! with reference to 
other sounds is no more a true element of speech than a lifting of the 
foot is a dance step unless it can be “placed” with reference to other 
movements that help to define the dance. Needless to say, the candle- 
blowing sound forms no part of any such system of sounds. It is not 
spaced off from nor related to other sounds—say the sound of humming 
and the sound of clearing one’s throat—which form with it a set of 
mutually necessary indices. 

It should be sufficiently clear from this one example—and there are 
of course plenty of analogous ones, such as m versus the sound of 
humming or an indefinite series of timbre-varying groans versus a 
set of vowels—how little the notion of speech sound is explicable in 
simple sensorimotor terms and how truly a complex psychology of 
association and pattern is implicit in the utterance of the simplest 
consonant or vowel. It follows at once that the psychology of phonetic 
processes is unintelligible unless the general patterning of speech 
sounds is recognized. This patterning has two phases. We have been 
at particular pains to see that the sounds used by a language form a 
self-contained system which makes it impossible to identify any of 
them with a non-linguistic sound produced by the “organs of speech,” 
no matter how great is the articulatory and acoustic resemblance 
between the two. In view of the utterly distinct psychological back- 
grounds of the two classes of sound production it may even be seriously 
doubted whether the innervation of speech-sound articulation is ever 
actually the same type of physiological fact as the innervation of 
“identical” articulations that have no linguistic context. But it is not 
enough to pattern off all speech sounds as such against other sounds 
produced by the “organs of speech.”” There is a second phase of 
sound patterning which is more elusive and of correspondingly greater 
significance for the linguist. This is the inner configuration of the 
sound system of a language, the intuitive “placing” of the sounds with 
reference to one another. To this we must now turn. 

Mechanical and other detached methods of studying the phonetic 
elements of speech are, of course, of considerable value, but they have 
sometimes the undesirable effect of obscuring the essential facts of 
speech-sound psychology. Too often an undue importance is attached 
to minute sound discriminations as such; and too often phoneticians 


1 This word has, of course, nothing to do here with ‘‘place of articulation.” 
One may feel, for instance, that sound A is to sound B as sound X is to sound Y 
without having the remotest idea how and where any of them is produced. 
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do not realize that it is not enough to know that a certain sound occurs 
in a language, but that one must ascertain if the sound is a typical 
form or one of the points in its sound pattern, or is merely a variant 
of such aform. There are two types of variation that tend to obscure 
the distinctiveness of the different points in thé phonetic pattern of a 
language. One of these is individual variation. It is true that no 
two individuals have precisely the same pronunciation of a language, 
but it is equally true that they aim to make the same sound discrimina- 
tions, so that, if the qualitative differences of the sounds that make up 
A’s pattern from those that make up B’s are perceptible to a minute 
analysis, the relations that obtain between the elements in the two 
patterns are the same. In other words, the patterns are the same 
pattern. A’s s, for instance, may differ quite markedly from B’s s, 
but if each individual keeps his s equally distinct from such points in 
the pattern as th (of think) and sh and if there is a one to one cor- 
respondence between the distribution of A’s s and that of B’s, then 
the difference of pronunciation is of little or no interest for the phonetic 
psychology of the language. We may go a step further. Let us 
symbolize A’s and B’s pronunciations of s, th, and sh as follows: 


A: th 8 sh 
B: th, 81 sh, 


This diagram is intended to convey the fact that B’s s is a lisped s 
which is not identical with his interdental th, but stands nearer 
objectively to this sound than to A’s s; similarly, B’s sh is acoustically 
somewhat closer to A’s s than to his sh. Obviously we cannot discover 
B’s phonetic pattern by identifying his sounds with their nearest 
analogues in A’s pronunciation, i.e. setting th; = th, s, = variant of 
th, sh, = s. If we do this, as we are quite likely to do if we are ob- 
sessed, like so many linguists, by the desire to apply an absolute and 
universal phonetic system to all languages, we get the following pattern 
analysis: 

A: th s sh 

A 
B: th, §1 shi — 


which is as psychologically perverse as it is ‘‘objectively” accurate. 


Of course the true pattern analysis is: 


A: th 8 sh 
B: th, §} sh 
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for the objective relations between sounds are only a first approxima- 
tion to the psychological relations which constitute the true phonetic 
pattern. The size of the objective differences th—s, s—sh, thr—s, 
8:—sh,, th—s,, s:—s, s—shi, and sh;—sh does not correspond to the 
psychological “‘spacing”’ of the phonemes th, s, and sh in the phonetic 
pattern which is common to A and B. 

The second type of variation is common to all normal speakers of 
the language and is dependent on the phonetic conditions in which 
the fundamental sound (“point of the pattern”) occurs. In most 
languages, what is felt by the speakers to be the “‘same’”’ sound has 
perceptibly different forms as these conditions vary. Thus, in (Amer- 
ican) English there is a perceptible difference in the length of the vowel 
a of bad and bat, the a-vowel illustrated by these words being long or 
half-long before voiced consonants and all continuants, whether voiced 
or unvoiced, but short before voiceless stops. In fact, the vocalic 
alternation of bad and bat is quantitatively parallel to such alternations 
as bead and beat, fade and fate. The alternations are governed by 
mechanical considerations that have only a subsidiary relevance for 
the phonetic pattern. They take care of themselves, as it were, and 
it is not always easy to convince natives of their objective reality, 
however sensitive they may be to violations of the unconscious rule 
in the speech of foreigners. It is very necessary to understand that 
it is not because the objective difference is too slight to be readily 
perceptible that such variations as the quantitative alternations in 
bad and bat, bead and beat, fade and fate stand outside of the proper 
phonetic pattern of the language (e.g., are not psychologically parallel 
to such qualitative-quantitative alternations as bid and bead, fed and 
fade, or to such quantitative alternations as German Schlaf and schlaff, 
Latin dra and Grd), but that the objective difference is felt to be slight 
precisely because it corresponds to nothing significant in the inner 
structure of the phonetic pattern. In matters of this kind, objective 
estimates of similarity or difference, based either on specific linguistic 
habits or on a generalized phonetic system, are utterly fallacious. As 
a matter of fact, the mechanical English vocalic relation bad: bat 
would in many languages be quite marked enough to indicate a rela- 
tion of distinct points of the pattern, while the English pattern rela- 
tion -t: -d, which seems so self-evidently real to us, has in not a few 
other languages either no reality at all or only a mechanical, condi- 
tional one. In Upper Chinook, for instance, t: d exists objectively 
but not psychologically; one says, e.g., znat ‘across,’ but inad before 
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words beginning with a vowel, and the two forms of the final consonant 
are undoubtedly felt to be the “‘same”’ sound in exactly the same sense 
in which the English vowels of bad and bat are felt by us to be identical 
phonetic elements. The Upper Chinook d exists only as a mechanical 
variant of ¢; hence this alternation is not the same psychologically as 
the Sanskrit sandhi variation -t: -d. 

Individual variations and such conditional variations as we have 
discussed once cleared out of the way, we arrive at the genuine pattern 
of speech sounds. After what we have said, it almost goes without 
saying that two languages, A and B, may have identical sounds but 
utterly distinct phonetic patterns; or they may have mutually in- 
compatible phonetic systems, from the articulatory and acoustic stand- 
point, but identical or similar patterns. The following schematic 
examples and subjoined comments will make this clear. Sounds which 
do not properly belong to the pattern or, rather, are variants within 
points of the pattern are put in parentheses. Long vowels are desig- 
nated as a’; 7 is ng of sing; @ and 6 are voiceless and voiced interdental 
spirants; x and y are voiceless and voiced guttural spirants; ’ is glottal 
stop; ‘ denotes aspirated release; « and 9 are open e and o. 


A: a (e) (e) a u (0) (2) 
(a’) () = (e) v u (oo) (a) 


. h y l m n(n) 


p t 
p* t' 
(b) (d) 
a ae 
(v) (8) () 
a 


€ 
(@v’)  (€) 
(’) h 


? t 
(pP) — (t’) 
b d 


ff) @ s 


e 6s 
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We will assume for A and B certain conditional variants which are 
all of types that may be abundantly illustrated from actual languages. 
For A: 


1. « occurs only as palatalized form of a when following y or 7. 
In many Indian languages, e.g., ye = ya. 

2. e is dropped from 7-position when this vowel is final. Cf. such 
mechanical alternations as Eskimo -e: -?-t. 

3. o is dropped from w-position when this vowel is final. Cf. 2. 

4. 9 occurs only as labialized form of a after w or u. Cf. 1. (In 
Yahi, e.g., wowt ‘house’ is objectively correct, but psychologically 
wrong. It can easily be shown that this word is really wawi and 
“feels” like a rhyme to such phonetic groups as lawi and baw; short 
9 in an open syllable is an anomaly, but 9° is typical for all Yana dialects, 
including Yahi.) 

5. » is merely n assimilated to following k, as in Indo-European. 

6. b, d, g, v, 2, 6, y are voiced forms of p, t, k, f, s, 0, x respectively 
when these consonants occur between vowels before the accent (cf. 
Upper Chinook wa’pul ‘night’: wabu'lmax ‘nights’). As the voiced 
consonants can arise in no other way, they are not felt by the speakers 
of A as specifically distinct from the voiceless consonants. They feel 


sharply the difference between p and p‘, as do Chinese, Takelma, Yana, 
and a host of other languages, but are not aware of the alternation 
p: b. 

And for B: 


1. Long vowels can arise only when the syllable is open and stressed. 
Such alternations as ma‘’la: u’’-mala are not felt as involving any but 
stress differences. In A, ma‘la and mala are as distinct as Latin 
“apples” and ‘‘bad’”’ (fem.). 


2. ’ is not an organic consonant, but, as in North German, an attack 
of initial vowels, hence ’a- is felt to be merely a-. In A, however, as 
in Semitic, Nootka, Kwakiutl, Haida, and a great many other lan- 
guages, such initials as ’a- are felt to be equivalent to such consonant 
+ vowel groups as ma- or sa-. Here is a type of pattern difference 
which even experienced linguists do not always succeed in making 
clear. 


3. w and y are merely semi-vocalic developments of u and 7. Cf. 
French out and hier. In A, w and y are organically distinct con- 
sonants. Here again linguists often blindly follow the phonetic feel- 
ing of their own language instead of clearly ascertaining the behavior 
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of the language investigated. The difference, e.g., between aua and 
awa is a real one for some languages, a phantom for others. 

4. l arises merely as dissimilated variant of n. 

5. p‘, t‘, k‘ are merely p, t, k with breath release, characteristic of B 
at the end of a word, e.g. ap-a: ap‘. This sort of alternation is com- 
mon in aboriginal America. It is the reverse of the English habit: 
tame with aspirated ¢ (t‘e’*m) but hate with unaspirated, or very weakly 
aspirated, release (he‘t). 

6. f, 6, and x similarly arise from the unvoicing of final v, 6 and 7; 
e.g., av-a: af. z and s also alternate in this way, but there is a true s 
besides. From the point of view of B, s in such phonems as sa and usa 
is an utterly distinct sound, or rather point in the phonetic pattern, 
from the objectively identical as which alternates with az-a.? 


The true or intuitively felt phonetic systems (patterns) of A and B, 
therefore, are: 


2 If B ever develops an orthography, it is likely to fall into the habit of writing 
az for the pronounced as in cases of type az-a: as, but as in cases of type as-a: as. 
Philologists not convinced of the reality of phonetic patterns as here conceived 
will then be able to ‘‘prove”’ from internal evidence that the change of etymologi- 
cal v, z, 5, y to -f, -s, -0, -x did not take place until after the language was reduced 
to writing, because otherwise it would be “‘impossible”’ to explain why -s should 
be written -z when there was a sign for s ready to hand and why signs should not 
have come into use for f, 6, and. As soon as one realizes, however, that “ideal 
sounds,’ which are constructed from one’s intuitive feeling of the significant rela- 
tions between the objective sounds, are more “‘real’’ to a naive speaker than the 
objective sounds themselves, such internal evidence loses much of its force. 
The example of s in B was purposely chosen to illustrate an interesting phenome- 
non, the crossing in a single objective phoneme of a true element of the phonetic 
pattern with a secondary form of another such element. In B, e.g., objective s 
is a pool of cases of “‘true s’’ and ‘‘pseudo-s.”’ Many interesting and subtle exam- 
ples could be given of psychological difference where there is objective identity, 
or similarity so close as to be interpreted by the recorder as identity. In Sarcee, 
an Athabaskan language with significant pitch differences, there is a true middle 
tone and a pseudo-middle tone which results from the lowering of a high tone to 
the middle position because of certain mechanical rules of tone sandhi. I doubt 
very much if the intuitive psychology of these two middle tones is the same. 
There are, of course, analogous traps for the unwary in Chinese. Had not the 
Chinese kindly formalized for us their intuitive feeling about the essential 
tone analysis of their language, it is exceedingly doubtful if our Occidental 
ears and kymographs would have succeeded in discovering the exact patterning 
of Chinese tone. 





v 6 2 Y 


which show the two languages to be very much more different pho- 
netically than they at first seemed to be. 

The converse case is worth plotting too. C and D are languages 
which have hardly any sounds in common but their patterns show a 
remarkable one to one correspondence. Thus: 


C; z u 


l m n 


q (velar k) 

9 (velar g) 

x (velar x) 
tb 


“ 
- y (velar y) 
f § h (laryngeal h) 





8 As in French jour. 
‘ Bilabial v, as in Spanish. 
5 As in German ich. 
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Languages C and D have far less superficial similarity in their sound 
systems than have A and B, but it is obvious at a glance that their 
patterns are built on very much more similar lines. If we allowed 
ourselves to speculate genetically, we might suspect, on general prin- 
ciples, that the phonetic similarities between A and B, which we will 
suppose to be contiguous languages, are due to historical contact, but 
that the deeper pattern resemblance between C and D is an index of 
genetic relationship. It goes without saying that in the complex 
world of actual linguistic history we do not often find the phonetic 
facts working out along such neatly schematic lines, but it seemed 
expedient to schematize here so that the pattern concept might emerge 
with greater clarity. 

An examination of the patterns of C and D shows that there is still 
a crucial point that we have touched on only by implication. We 
must now make this clear. We have arranged the sounds of C and D 
in such a way as to suggest an equivalence of “orientation” of any 
one sound of one system with some sound of the other. In comparing 
the systems of A and B we did not commit ourselves to specific equiva- 
lences. We did not wish to imply, for instance, that A’s s was or was 
not “oriented” in the same way as B’s, did or did not occupy the same 
relative place in A’s pattern as in B’s. But here we do wish to imply 
not merely that, e.g., C’s p corresponds to D’s p‘ or C’s h to D’s h, 
which one would be inclined to grant on general phonetic grounds, 
but also that, e.g., C’s w corresponds to D’s v while C’s 6 corresponds 
to D’s 6. On general principles such pattern alignments as the 
latter are unexpected, to say the least, for bilabial 6 resembles w rather 
more than dentolabial v does. Why, then, not allow 6 to occupy the 
position we have assigned to v? Again, why should D’s 7 be supposed 
to correspond to C’s y when it is merely the voiced form of §? Should 
it not rather be placed under § precisely as, in C’s system, b is placed 
under p? Naturally, there is no reason why the intuitive pattern 
alignment of sounds in a given language should not be identical with 
their natural phonetic arrangement and, one need hardly say, it is 
almost universally true that, e.g., the vowels form both a natural and 
a pattern group as against the consonants, that such stopped sounds 
as p, t, k form both a natural and a pattern group as opposed to the 
equally coherent group b, d, g (provided, of course, the language posses- 
ses these two series of stopped consonants). And yet it is most im- 
portant to emphasize the fact, strange but indubitable, that a pattern 
alignment does not need to correspond exactly to the more obvious 
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phonetic one. It is most certainly true that, however likely it is that 
at last analysis patternings of sounds are based on natural classifica- 
tions, the pattern feeling, once established, may come to have a linguis- 
tic reality over and above, though perhaps never entirely at variance 
with, such classifications. We are not here concerned with the histor- 
ical reasons for such phonetic vagaries. The fact is that, even from a 
purely descriptive standpoint, it is not nonsense to say that, e.g., the 
s or w of one linguistic pattern is not necessarily the same thing as the 
s or w of another. 

It is time to escape from a possible charge of phonetic metaphysics 
and to face the question, ‘How can a sound be assigned a ‘place’ in a 
phonetic pattern over and above its natural classification on organic 
and acoustic grounds?” ‘The answer is simple. “A ‘place’ is in- 
tuitively found for a sound (which is here thought of as a true ‘point 
in the pattern,’ not a mere conditional variant) in such a system be- 
cause of a general feeling of its phonetic relationship resulting from 
all the specific phonetic relationships (such as parallelism, contrast, 
combination, imperviousness to combination, and so on) to all other 
sounds.” These relationships may, or may not, involve morphological 
processes (e.g., the fact that in English we have morphological alterna- 
tions like wife: wives, sheath: to sheathe, breath: to breathe, mouse: to 
mouse helps to give the sounds f, 6, s an intuitive pattern relation to 
their voiced correlates v, 5, 2 which is specifically different from the 
theoretically analogous relation p, t, k: b, d, g; in English, f is nearer 
to v than 7 is to b, but in German this is certainly not true). 

An example or two of English sound-patterning will help us to fix 
our thoughts. P, ¢t, and k belong together in a coherent set because, 
among other reasons: 1, they may occur initially, medially, or finally; 
2, they may be preceded by s in all positions (e.g. spoon: cusp, star: 
hoist; scwm: ask); 3, they may be followed by r initially and medially; 
4, they may be preceded by s and followed by r initially and medially; 
5, each has a voiced correspondent (b, d, g); 6, unlike such sounds as f 
and 6, they cannot alternate significantly with their voiced correspon- 
dents; 7, they have no tendency to be closely associated, either pho- 
netically or morphologically, with corresponding spirants (p:f and ¢:6 
are not intuitively correct for English; contrast Old Irish and Hebrew 
t:0, k:x, which were intuitively felt relations—Old Irish and Hebrew 
6 and x were absolutely different types of sounds, psychologically, 
from English 6 and German x). These are merely a few of the rela- 
tions which help to give p, t, k their pattern place in English. 
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A second example is 7 of sing. In spite of what phoneticians tell 
us about this sound (b:m as d:n as gin), no naive English-speaking 
person can be made to feel in his bones that it belongs to a single 
series with m and n. Psychologically it cannot be grouped with them 
because, unlike them, it is not a freely movable consonant (there are 
no words beginning with 7). It still feels like ng, however little it sounds 
like it. The relation ant:and = sink:sing is psychologically as well 
as historically correct. Orthography is by no means solely responsible 
for the ‘‘ng feeling” of ». Cases like -ng- in finger and anger do not 
disprove the reality of this feeling, for there is in English a pattern 
equivalence of -ng-:-n and -nd-:-nd. What cases like singer with 
-n- indicate is not so much a pattern difference -ng-:-n-, which is not 
to be construed as analogous to -nd-:-n- (e.g. window: winnow), as an 
analogical treatment of medial elements in terms of their final form 
(singer: sing like cutter: cut).® 

To return to our phonetic patterns for C and D, we can now better 
understand why it is possible to consider a sibilant like j as less closely 
related in pattern to its voiceless form § than to such a set of voiced 
continuants as v, r, m, 7. We might find, for instance, that § never 
alternates with j, but that there are cases of §:5 analogous to cases of 
f:B8 and x:7; that ava, aja, ara alternate with au, ai, ar; that com- 
binations like -a@d, -aég, -ayd are possible, but that combinations 
of type -ajd and -avd are unthinkable; that »- and 7- are possible initials, 
like r-, m-, and y-, but that 8-, 6-, y-, y- are not allowed. The product 
of such and possibly other sound relations would induce a feeling 
that j belongs with v, r, m, 7; that it is related to 7; and that it has 
nothing to do with such spirants as § and 6. In other words, it “feels” 
like the y of many other languages, and, as y itself is absent in D, we 
can go so far as to say that j occupies a “‘place in the pattern” that 
belongs to y elsewhere. 

In this paper I do not wish to go into the complex and tangled 


6 Incidentally, if our theory is correct, such a form as singer betrays an un- 
conscious analysis into a word of absolute significance sing and a semi-indepen- 
dent agentive element -er, which is appended not to a stem, an abstracted radical 
element, but toa true word. Hence sing: singer is not psychologically analogous 
to such Latin forms as can-: can-tor. It would almost seem that the English insis- 
tence on the absoluteness of its significant words tended at the same time to give 
many of its derivative suffixes a secondary, revitalized reality. -er, for instance, 
might almost be construed as a ‘‘word’’ which occurs only as the second element 
of a compound, ef. -man in words like longshoreman. As Prof. L. Bloomfield 
points out to me, the agentive -er contrasts with the comparative -er, which 
allows the adjective to keep its radical form in -ng- (e.g., long with -y: longer 
with -ng-). 
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problems of the nature and generality of sound changes in language. 
All that I wish to point out here is that it is obviously not immaterial 
to understand how a sound patterns if we are to understand its history. 
Of course, it is true that mechanical sound changes may bring about 
serious readjustments of phonetic pattern and may even create new 
configurations within the pattern (in Modern Central Tibetan, e.g., 
we have b-, d-, g-: B‘-, D‘-, G‘-,’ while in classical Tibetan we have, as 
correspondents, mb-, nd-, ng-: b-, d-, g-; mb-, nd-, ng- are here to be 
morphologically analyzed as nasal prefix + b-, d-, g-). But it is 
equally true that the pattern feeling acts as a hindrance of, or stimulus 
to, certain sound changes and that it is not permissible to look for 
universally valid sound changes under like articulatory conditions. 
Certain typical mechanical tendencies there are (e.g. nb > mb or 
-az> -as or tya> ta), but a complete theory of sound change has to 
take constant account of the orientation of sounds in our sense. Let 
one example do for many. We do not in English feel that 6 is to be 
found in the neighborhood, as it were, of s, but that it is very close to 
5. In Spanish, @ is not far from s, but is not at all close to 6.2 Is it 
not therefore more than an accident that nowhere in Germanic does 6 
become s or proceed from s, while in certain Spanish dialects, as so 
frequently elsewhere, @ passes into s (in Athabaskan @ often proceeds 
from s)? In English 6 tends to be vulgarized to ¢ as 6 tends to be 
vulgarized to d, never to s; similarly, Old Norse 6 has become ¢ in 
Swedish and Danish. Such facts are impressive. They cannot be 
explained on simple mechanical principles. 

Phonetic patterning helps also to explain why people find it difficult 
to pronounce certain foreign sounds which they possess in their own 
language. Thus, a Nootka Indian in pronouncing English words with 
n or | invariably substitutes n for each of these sounds. Yet he is 
able to pronounce both 7 and J. He does not use these sounds in 
prose discourse, but 7 is very common in the chants and 1 is often 
substituted for n in songs. His feeling for the stylistic character 
of » and for the n-l equivalence prevents him from “hearing” English 
nm and / correctly. Here again we see that a speech sound is not 
merely an articulation or an acoustic image, but material for sym- 
bolic expression in an appropriate linguistic context. Very instruc- 
tive is our attitude towards the English sounds j, 7, and és. All 


7 B, D, G represent intermediate stops, ‘‘tonlose Medien.’’ In this series they 
are followed by aspiration. 

8 The slight objective differences between English and Spanish @ and 6 are of 
course not great enough to force a different patterning. Such a view would be 
putting the cart before the horse. 
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three of these sounds are familiar to us (e.g. azure, sing, hats). None 
occurs initially. For all that the attempt to pronounce them initi- 
ally in foreign words is not reacted to in the same way. ya- and tsa- 
are naively felt to be incredible, not so ja-, which is easily acquired 
without replacement by dja- or ga-. Why is this? 7a- is incredible 
because there is no mba-, nda-, n(g)a- series in English. tsa- is in- 
credible because there is no psa-, tsa-, ksa-, series in English; -ts is 
always morphologically analyzable into -t + -s, hence no feeling 
develops for és as a simple phoneme despite the fact that its phonetic 
parallel é§ (ch of church) is found in all positions.® But ja- is not 
difficult, say in learning French, because its articulation and percep- 
tion have been mastered by implication in the daily use of our phonetic 
pattern. This is obvious from a glance at the formula: 


ye a 

—_— a v- 
which is buttressed by: 

-§- -s- -§-~ -f- 

s- s- 6- f- 


Is it not evident that the English speaker’s pattern has all but taught 
him j- before he himself has ever used or heard an actual j-? 

There are those who are so convinced of the adequacy of purely 
objective methods of studying speech sounds that they do not hesitate 
to insert phonetic graphs into the body of their descriptive grammars. 
This is to confuse linguistic structure with a particular method of 
studying linguistic phenomena. If it is justifiable in a grammatical 
work to describe the vocalic system of a language in terms of kymograph 
records,!° it is also proper to insert anecdotes into the morphology to 
show how certain modes or cases happened to come in handy. And 
a painter might as well be allowed to transfer to his canvas his unre- 
vised palette! The whole aim and spirit of this paper has been to 
show that phonetic phenomena are not physical phenomena per se, 
however necessary in the preliminary stages of inductive linguistic 
research it may be to get at the phonetic facts by way of their physical 
embodiment. The present discussion is really a special illustration 
of the necessity of getting behind the sense data of any type of ex- 
pression in order to grasp the intuitively felt and communicated forms 
which alone give significance to such expression. 


* Obviously we need not expect -ts and -t§ to develop analogously even if s 


and 3 do. 
10 Needless to say, such records are in place in studies explicitly devoted to 


experimental phonetics. 
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For those psychologists for whom psychology is a study of the 
conditions known as the cultural status of the individual, or the anthro- 
pological status of the group, the study of the language mechanisms 
is taking on a new aspect. Language as a form of behavior through 
which the individual adjusts himself to a social environment, is not 
the same thing as language as a medium of expression of so-called 
subjective desires, hopes, and aspirations. As a form of behavior, 
language represents biological, physiological, and social conditions; as 
a medium of expression, it assumes the existence of non-physical forces 
or types of psychical energy whose existence has not been adequately 
demonstrated. Therefore, when the psychologist finds himself con- 
fronted with the request to make a “psychological’’ explanation, or a 
“psychological” interpretation of a careful and detailed linguistic 
investigation, he is unable to add anything and if anything is added 
it often only obscures the investigation. 

The great gap between the achievements of the modern man and 
the anthropoid apes or some of the highly socialized bees, wasps, ants, 
can best be understood as due to the absence of language in the ani- 
mals. The acuity of man’s senses can be matched by those of many 
animals, his strength and unaided skill is surpassed by others. With 
respect to vision and audition for instance, the behavior of the lone 
individual is limited to a space of a few meters in the immediate vicinity 
of his body or at most to within a few kilometers from the top of a 
hill or mountain. For the other senses, taste, smell, touch, etc., the 
range is even less. From a mere consideration of man’s position in 
the scale of biological development, his libraries, museums, telephones, 
cinema, microscopes, telescopes, and sky-scrapers, seem incompre- 
hensible. 

Human achievement, 3s compared with animal achievement, differ- 
entiates itself particularly through its greater variety and through its 
codperative character. The essential condition for producing these 
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effects is a high degree of sensorimotor interchangeability between 
individuals. When individuals coéperate, the sense organs and 
muscles of one act for all; as when the scout announces the approach 
of the enemy, the eyes of the scout act as substitutes for the eyes of 
those whom he warns, and his oral report acting on the ears of the 
warriors releases activities and movements which are as appropriate 
as if their own eyes had been stimulated by the sight of the enemy. 
This simple form of sensorimotor interchange is common to both man 
and animal, and such signaling may be regarded as the beginning of 
language behavior. In man the process soon becomes very complex. 
Specific types of external stimuli, in addition to releasing specific 
manual responses, also release verbal responses, and these become, 
for other individuals, substitute stimuli for the original stimuli. The 
number of these substitute systems becomes greater and we have the 
beginning of what we know as human speech. In addition to such 
oral substitution, there are developed in the course of time permanent 
visual substitutes in the form of hieroglyphics, printing, etc., and thus 
more effective sensorimotor interchangeability between the living and 
the dead arises. In the evolutionary development of language we 
approach, as a limit, a condition in which a greater and greater number 
of the objects and events in the universe (past, present, and future) 
are represented by substitute language stimuli and their more per- 
manent substitutes exhibiting a wider range of interrelationships than 
the original objects and events themselves. In this sense language as 
a form of behavior is the reduction of all the objects and processes of 
the universe to library dimensions. 

To the extent that an individual acquires language, he may be re- 
sarded as exhibiting in his behavior, forms of movements (of the 
gpeech mechanism) which are functionally correlated with those move- 
ments which make up the universe. More simply stated, from the 
psychological point of view, language is that form of behavior known 
as description. A “description” is a physical event: a series of sound 
waves which act on the auditory mechanism, a series of light waves 
reflected from patterns of contrasting surfaces of the type known as 
written and printed speech, a series of pattern contacts from raised 
points as in the speech for the blind, the deaf-mute system, and many 
other forms of representation which need not be enumerated. The 
language form of behavior makes it possible for a community to act 
as a single organism in which health is more uniform, life is longer, 
strength is greater, and the ability to meet unfavorable living condi- 
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tions is the best that has been devised. Through language it has been 
possible to substitute stable inorganic media for the perishable and 
energy-consuming organic tissues necessary for the maintenance of the 
proper organization and function of the individual; as when copper 
telephone wires are substituted for nervous connections. This has 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of social organization. 

This conception of language leads to a series of problems which 
have been largely ignored in psychology and in the traditional studies 
of the language responses. 

It may be well to indicate a few language problems common to both 
linguistics and psychology which need more intensive investigation. 

1. Language presents an unlimited variety of responses to external 
stimuli. The English language of an educated speaker contains many 
thousand words, each one of which represents a definite stimulus and 
a definite reaction. When grammatical structure is considered, the 
variety of possible stimuli and responses is infinite. Is it conceivable 
that we could by systematic effort modify the English language to 
give the maximum accuracy to description and the greatest ease in 
learning? 

2. Language behavior virtually unites all the members of a group 
into a single sensorimotor organization. This brings us to the prob- 
lem of a universal language. Is an energetic scientific attack on this 
problem worth while? 

3. Language behavior is a device for varying the inherited or the 
acquired activities of the individual. As a biological function it 
enormously extends the environment and sensory range of the indi- 
vidual and increases the variability of behavior. Can the parrot-like 
language habits be replaced by habits in which the individual modifies 
his language responses in conformity with the progressive alterations 
in his environment? 

4, Language may be either the stimulus for a response or the re- 
sponse for a stimulus. This is at the basis of all the codperative ac- 
tivities such as industry, law, etc., and the basis of the biosocial and 
sensorimotor interchangeability between individuals. How can we 
measure the relative excellencies of various pronunciations? How can 
those forms which have been found best be introduced? How can 
our written substitutes be improved? 

5. The language response as a substitute stimulus for actual ob- 
jects and situations makes it possible to reproduce and more critically 
analyze into its component parts any event that has ever occurred. 
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Can the classifications or categories that we thus make, be improved? 
Can the idea of classification be given greater dominance both in the 
teaching of language and in the comparative studies of different 
languages? 

6. Words as stimuli for abstractions and generalizations facilitate 
invention and discovery and form the basis of what is called creative 
imagination. How do the different languages and the various forms 
of language structure compare with each other in developing this 
ability? 

7. The language reactions as written or printed records or as the 
traditions of such relatively permanent institutions as the law and 
medicine make available the best adjustments that have been in- 
vented or discovered. How much of what we call progress in civiliza- 
tion is due to the specific type of language behavior which a nation has 
developed? 

Such considerations suggest themselves readily, and it seems re- 
markable that different languages and language forms have not been 
more generally studied by comparative methods with respect to their 
effectiveness in producing better types of social organization. Many 
of the so-called psychological interpretations of language are problems 
which belong to these fields, but one often feels in reading these inter- 
pretations that they actually obscure the results which have been 
secured. 

Many of the problems indicated in the preceding classifications can 
be reduced to experimental dimensions; but experiments of this type 
are of an order altogether different from the usual studies of language. 
In psychology they would be classed under learning and habit formation 
and would become genetic experiments with children, or by the use of 
specially devised categories of stimuli and responses could become 
laboratory experiments with adults. Thus language, regarded as a 
substitute stimulus for the actual objects and events which make up 
the universe, places the problem of “what is a relation’’ in a new set- 
ting. Those forms of behavior classified as “relative” can only have a 
word or symbol as a stimulus and the conception “one-half,” for in- 
stance, is probably impossible without a linguistic symbol as a stim- 
ulus. When the more complicated mathematical relationships such 
as logarithmic, parabolic, infinite series, etc., are considered, language 
becomes essential. The fact that the symbols for the mathematical 
relations tend to become uniform as intercommunication between 
groups of approximately the same cultural status becomes wider, raises 
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the general question, Is there a “best” form for grammatical structure, 
word and sentence structure, and can the question be answered ex- 
perimentally? 

As the sciences of neurology and physiology increase their content 
and attempt the analysis of man’s adjustments to his environment and 
especially his social environment, there is a growing tendency to 
enlarge the scope of the physiological factors involved in these adjust- 
ments. While mind or consciousness is still accepted as a non-physio- 
logical force which in some unknown manner modifies human behavior 
and determines the upper limit of human achievement, the hypotheses 
which have been developed as to the nature of mind and how it func- 
tions are generally admitted to be unsatisfactory. It has generally 
been recognized that human behavior exhibits the effects of environ- 
mental conditions which are no longer present. To be able, more or 
less perfectly, to reproduce a pageant in the twentieth century which 
actually occurred in the twelfth, is so far beyond the capacity of any 
animal that it seems necessary to postulate a form of energy for man 
which animals do not possess, or possess only in a very limited degree. 
That the pageant of the twelfth century is still a part of the environ- 
ment of the twentieth century in the form of a verbal description in 
some manuscript, drawing, or other substitute form, is well known, 
but that this principle alone is sufficient to account for man’s greater 
achievements is not yet clearly recognized. 

Further, that such forms of activity as reasoning, the formulation 
of theories, hypotheses, and complete metaphysical systems, may be 
the result solely of the development of language behavior as deter- 
mined by the action of the educational environment on the sensori- 
motor mechanism of an individual, is not generally recognized by 
philosophers. For them a system of metaphysics is more than a syste:n 
of verbal habits which can be completely resolved into the interaction 
between their animate, inanimate, verbal environment and the type 
of sensorimotor structure which they inherited. No non-physical, 
non-biological forces need be postulated, and until it has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that the biological structure of man and his 
complex language and social environment are unable to produce the 
social institutions which differentiate him from the animals, the assump- 
tion of a special mental force or a mind is gratuitous. As we learn 
more about language, there arises a tendency to shift the burden of 
proof as to the existence of a special mental force, upon those who hold 
this hypothesis. 
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To show how language behavior produces (1) a substitute universe 
practically unlimited by time and space, (2) a type of social organiza- 
tion which can be characterized as a compound multicellular organiza- 
tion, (3) a form of organization in which, as a limiting condition, the 
sense organs and muscles of any individual may be placed at the dis- 
posal of any other individual, (4) a form of behavior that is a function 
(in the mathematical sense) of every event in the universe that has 
occurred, is now occurring, or will occur in the future, demands a type 
of investigator trained in both linguistics and psychology. Such a 
combination is rare, and it seems to the writer that as the interrelation- 
ships of both these sciences are more clearly recognized the inhibiting 
effect due to the necessity of assuming a non-physical mental energy 
will be largely removed and the gap between the physical and the social 
sciences will become narrower. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


LANGUAGE appears herewith in its second issue, in the face of con- 
siderable difficulties. It is the official journal of a society established 
very recently, in fact only three and a half months before the copy for 
this second issue went to the publishing house. The reason for this 
haste was that both the Chairman of the Committee on Publications 
and the Secretary and Treasurer of the Society are sailing for Europe, 
the former on June 6, the latter on May 30, and the business of the 
issue must be disposed of before their departure. Naturally, the 
securing of suitable copy for appearance in this issue, in a form ready 
to send to the printer, has been difficult. There are many members 
of the Soctery who are known to have the fruits of their researches 
almost ready for publication, whose studies will shortly appear in 
these pages; yet when the copy must be sent off on a certain date, 
these almost finished articles do not help the Editors. But before 
long, the publications of the Society will be running a normal course. 
Those who desire to submit articles for publication should send them 
to Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


THe Series oF Monocrarus which the Society plans to issue, 
begins to approach reality. The monographs will be in general longer 
than is practicable for journal articles, and will appear separately, 
though several successive monographs will be numbered as successive 
parts of a volume, each volume to total approximately a stipulated 
number of pages, and to be obtainable by subscribers at a fixed price 
per volume. Each monograph may also be procured separately from 
the Secretary of the Socirty, or from its authorized agents. 

In many instances, it is expected, a larger or smaller subvention 
will be secured from the author of the monograph or from his institu- 
tion, in return for which an agreed number of copies will be furnished. 
But in all instances the typescript of the monograph must be submitted 
to the Committee on Publications, who must approve it both for sub- 
ject matter and for presentation before it can be entitled to appear 
in the series. 
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The Committee on Publications announce that they have accepted, 
as the first number in this series, an investigation by Dr. ERwin ALLEN 
Esper, of the Department of Psychology in Ohio State University, 
entitled A Technique for the Study of Associative Interference in Artificial 
Linguistte Material. 


LaNGuaGE plans to establish a department of reviews of works of 
linguistic nature, and invites publishers and authors to send their 
volumes for this purpose, to Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Naturally, the field must be 
limited to works bearing on language, not including those of a definitely 
literary character to the exclusion of the linguistic side. 


EXCHANGES are invited. In the press of business connected with 
the appearance of these two issues, it has been impossible to take up 
this matter; but the Treasurer will as soon as possible see to it that 
various societies in this country and abroad shall be invited to ex- 
change their publications with those of the Lineuistic Soctety or 
America. Meantime, it is worth chronicling that the first request 
for exchange came from the Société des Américanistes de Paris. Ex- 
changes should be sent to Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; but those sending the exchanges 
should also send notice of the fact to the Treasurer, Professor Roland 
G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna., who is 
responsible for the mailing lists of the publications. 


SusscripTions to the publications of the Society are invited. 
Again, no systematic action has yet been possible because of the multi- 
plicity of duties falling upon the Secretary and Treasurer. The 
members are however urgently requested to invite their college libraries 
and other libraries with which they may be associated, to become 
subscribers. They may assure prospective subscribers that libraries 
will receive the usual library discount from the list price of LANGUAGE, 
which is Four Dollars per annum; and that they will be entitled to the 
same rate of discount on the monographs. The discount, it must be 
noted, is obtainable only if subscriptions are sent direct to the Treasurer 
of the Society. In most years, subscribers both to LANcuaGE and 
to the monographs will find it advantageous to take a membership 
in the Society, at the rate of Five Dollars per annum. 


THE FounpaTion Mempers listed in the first issue of this journal 
numbered 264; several other members have been received since that 
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time, some of whom, by a supplementary ruling of the Executive 
Committee, have also been made Foundation Members. Their names 
are chronicled elsewhere in this issue. But we should not stop at this 
point. We lack but a little of the Three Hundred set as our goal 
this spring. Will not those who have not yet canvassed their friends 
and colleagues undertake the task, if not at once, then in the early 
autumn? 


ApEQuaTE Notices of the two distinguished Foundation Members 
whom the Society lost by death in the first month of its existence, 
were, through pressure on the space at our disposal, unavoidably 
postponed. We present them in this issue, with sincere regret for the 
delay. 


THE SEcOoND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SocIeTY will be held at the 
University of Chicago, on Monday and Tuesday, December 28 and 
29, 1925, in conjunction with that of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, which begins its sessions on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 29 and continues until December 31. The Executive Committee 
‘has under consideration the holding of a single session, either jointly 
with the American Philological Association, or separately, at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, on Thursday, December 31, in order to manifest 
our cordial feeling toward that society as well. If this later session 
is held, it will be one without legislative powers; but a report of the 
Chicago meeting will be given and papers will be read, which will 
permit those of our members who are unable to make the long journey 
to Chicago, but are within easy range of Ithaca, to participate in the 
activities of the Society. 

Details of the proposed meeting must wait until autumn for their 
announcement; but members who intend to offer papers at the next 
meeting are requested to note the following provision of the Con- 
stitution, Article IV, Section 4: 


Titles and descriptions of papers to be read before the Society must be 
submitted to the Executive Committee beforehand, and their disposition 
of such papers, including a possible limitation of time to be devoted to them, 
shall be final. 


In practice, this means that a short abstract of each paper must be 
submitted to the Secretary when the title is sent in; and that on the 
basis of this abstract the Committee will arrange its place and its 
allotment of time on the program. 





SUGGESTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Committee on Publications is at the present moment attempting 
to formulate a plan that will make for economy and at the same time 
effect a certain uniformity on the treatment of linguistic problems in 
print. The Committee realizes that there are many problems involved, 
and while it has no desire to formulate any rigid rules, it requests our 
contributors to observe the following suggestions: 

1. Lenetu: Directness and succinctness of method is recommended. 
Linguistics is a science; its laws are often as exact as biological laws. 
The limitations of space make it incumbent upon our contributors 
to treat the subject scientifically and without verbosity. 

2. Metuop: In our work, new points of view, new materials, and 
new discoveries are the things of most importance. The history of 
the problem should be compressed as much as possible; better a refer- 
ence to some place where the literature is already gathered, than the 
reprinting of a long list of titles. 

3. TERMINOLOGY: Some uniformity in terminology is desirable. 
The members of the Committee do not feel that they can advise the 
adoption of any fixed and rigid usage, but beg to suggest in general 
conformity to established usage. 

4, PHonetic ALPHABETS: For the modern Indo-European languages, 
the Committee recommends the alphabet of the Association Phoné- 
tique Internationale, and the alphabets used in Gréber’s Grundriss der 
Romanischen Philologie, and in similar works. For Indo-European 
and the Oriental languages, the Committee recommends the alphabets 
used in the publications of the American Oriental Society; and for 
the American Indian languages, the alphabets used in the International 
Journal of American Linguistics. 

5. Lastly, the Committee begs to recommend the greatest care in 
the preparation of manuscripts for publication. The contributors 
will lighten the labors of the Committee by observing the style-sheet 
of Lanevace, as follows: 


A. All copy should be typewritten, double-spaced (triple-spaced if written 
on a Hammond), with a broad margin at the left. 
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B. The author’s name should be placed just below the title of the article, and 
his institution or city should follow in the next line. 

C. The Committee will indicate the size of type, which will be 10-point for the 
body of the articles, and 8-point for longer quotations set off in paragraphs and 
for footnotes. 

D. All passages and single words in languages other than French and German 
are to be immediately followed by their translations into English, in single 
quotation marks; unless the context makes clear their meaning. 

E. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively from the beginning of the 
article, and should be typewritten consecutively at the end of the article; in 
printing, they will be properly distributed at the foot of the pages. In mono- 
graphs, the footnotes should be numbered from the beginning of each chapter, 
and assembled at the end of each chapter. 

F. Italics are to be used 

(a) for single letters as names of sounds, etc.; 

(b) for single words and short phrases in foreign languages; 

(c) for names of books, articles, journals. 

G. Abbreviations for names of journals, books, etc.: the name of the book or 
journal should be given in full or with only slight abbreviation at its first occur- 
rence, since LANGUAGE will reach scholars in many fields, who cannot be expected 
to know even the conventional abbreviations in the technical literature of all 
linguistic fields. But after the first mention, such titles should be abbreviated 
to the shortest form consistent with clarity. 

H. Abbreviation of book names and the like, if consisting solely or mainly of 
capitals, and ending in a capital, should not be separated by periods nor followed 
by a period; thus MLN, TAPA, ZfDA. 

I. All the numerals in volume, chapter, page, section, and other references 
should be Arabic and not Roman numerals (except pages so numbered in prefaces, 
etc.). References with two or more numerals should have periods and not 
commas between the numerals; thus MLN 3.41 means volume 3, page 41, and Livy 
7.25.4 means book 7, chapter 25, section 4. Separation by commas denotes two 
references; thus MLN 3.41, 72 means volume 3, page 41 and page 72. The year of 
publication, when given, should be placed in a parenthesis after the number of 
the page; but when volumes are not given a serial number, the year should 
precede the page number. 


Careful observance of these suggestions will greatly lighten the 
labors of the Committee on Publications. 


GEORGE MELVILLE Bo.uine, Chairman, 
AURELIO M. Espinosa, 
EDWARD SaPIR. 





CARLOS EVERETT CONANT 


CarLos Everett Conant, one of the founders of the Linguistic 
Society of America, who met his death as the result of an accident in 
Boston, January 27, 1925, had had a varied experience as teacher, 
traveller, and student of many languages. 

He was born at Cabot, Vt., November 27, 1870, and took his A.B. 
and A.M. at Lawrence College, Wisconsin, in 1892 and 1899 respec- 
tively, and his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago in 1911. In 1908 
he married Miss Julie Laubmeyer of Koenigsberg, Germany, who sur- 
vived him. From 1892 to the year before his death, he held teaching 
positions in many colleges and universities, viz., University of Min- 
nesota, Chadwick Oollege (Illinois), Benzonia College (Michigan), 
Lincoln University (Illinois), Kalamazoo College (Michigan), Wash- 
burn College (Kansas), University of Chattanooga, Carlton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), University of Chicago, Indiana University, 
Tulane University, Peabody College (Nashville, Tenn.), and Boston 
University. His most important position was that of Professor of 
Modern Languages at the University of Chattanooga, which he held 
from 1908 to 1910 and from 1911 to 1921. The subjects which he 
taught included Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, French, Comparative 
Philology, and Indonesian (or Malayo-Polynesian) Philology. His 
specialties among these subjects were German, French, Spanish, and 
Philippine Languages. He devoted some attention also to the study 
of Sanskrit, and in his last years was specially interested in Psycho- 
analysis. 

He was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the American 
Oriental Society, the Academie Malgache (Madagascar), the American 
Dialect Society, the Linguistic Society of America, and the Tennessee 
Philological Association, of which last he was president in 1919-20. 

Professor Conant spent much time in travel; for besides his journeys 
in this country, indicated by the list of schools where he taught, he 
lived for several years in the Philippine Islands, and travelled through 
Asia, Africa, and Europe in 1907-08, and in Germany and Austria 
in 1922-23. 

He is best known for his work in the languages of the Philippine 
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Islands. He was in the Islands from 1901 to 1907, where he served 
as supervising teacher and as government translator and interpreter 
of Spanish and the native languages. During this period he trans- 
lated for the American Bible Society the first five books of the New 
Testament into Bisaya, and the Gospel of Luke into Ibanag. He was 
the author also of a number of articles on Philippine languages, par- 
ticularly on their phonology. His most important contribution was 
The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages, published in the Vienna 
journal Anthropos, 7.920-47 (1912); for other articles, see F. R. Blake, 
A Bibliography of the Philippine Languages, in JAOS 40.387 f., 64 
(1920). He leaves behind him an unpublished dictionary of Cebuan 
Bisaya, the Philippine language with which he was most familiar. 

Professor Conant had a most attractive personality, of which I still 
retain a strong impression, though I met him only once, over ten years 
ago. He was a linguist of ability and an enthusiastic investigator of 
the subjects in which he was interested. He will be especially missed 
from the field of Philippine linguistics, where the workers are few, 
and the tasks many and difficult. 

FranK R. Buake. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 





HENRY ALFRED TODD 


Romance Philology suffered a very severe loss in the death of HENRY 
ALFRED Topp on January 3, 1925.1 Professor Todd’s memory will 
always be deeply cherished by those who had the pleasure of coming 
in contact with his gracious and affable personality. He was one of 
the pioneers in a field that in his later years came to be recognized as 
one of the most important subjects in the curricula of American edu- 
cational institutions. Graduating at Princeton with the A.B. degree 
in 1876, he became instructor in Johns Hopkins University in 1883, 
after having passed three years in study in Paris, Berlin, Rome and 
Madrid. Associated with Professor A. Marshall Elliott he began a 
career of usefulness seldom, if ever, equaled in the history of an Amer- 
ican university. In enthusiastic codperation these two eminent scholars 
embarked upon the problematic career of educating the American 
student public along philological lines, and, with that aim in view, 
began the publication of the Modern Language Notes, a learned journal 
that still occupies an important place in the scientific world. Called 
to Columbia University as professor of Romance Philology in 1893, 
he initiated at once graduate courses in his chosen subject, and never 
flinched in his efforts to encourage students to proceed to the doc- 
torate. And it is only just to his memory to add that the unusually 
large number of doctoral dissertations that were accepted by the 
Department of Romance Languages of Columbia University from 
1896 to almost the very day of his passing represent the results of his 
untiring efforts in this direction. Again in 1910, with the codperation 
of Professor Raymond Weeks, Mr. Arthur Livingston, Professor J. D. 
FitzGerald, and many other American scholars, he founded at Colum- 
bia the Romanic Review, the first scholarly publication in the English 
language to be devoted entirely to the Romance field. The impetus 
given by his encouragement and loyal coéperation assured the success 
of the Romanic Review from the outset. Gifted with that fine spirit 
of youthful idealism, Professor Todd was destined to be an innovator 
to the very end of his splendid career, for on Sunday, December 28, 


1 Reprinted from the Columbia Alumni News. 
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1924, he took an active part in the creation of the new LINGUISTIC 
Society or America. At its first session he read, with his usual 
dignity and charm, a paper of which the far-reaching purport won the 
enthusiastic approval of all the members present. 

His profound scholarship, tempered by a rare modesty, will ever be 
a shining example to all those who have the honor of calling themselves 
his pupils. 


Joun L. GERIG. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


The Executive Committee has voted that those persons who paid 
their dues by checks dated in March should be accounted Foundation 
Members, regardless of the date at which the dues were received; 
there are therefore a few additional members of this class. 


FOUNDATION MEMBERS 


Dean K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, Urbana, Iil. 

Prof. O. C. Gebert, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. (Modern 
Langs.) 

Prof. Charles C. Fries, 7 Harvard Place, Ann Arbor, Mich. (English, 
Univ. of Michigan) 

Prof. John M. Manly, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (English) 

Prof. J. W. Rankin, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (English) 

Mr. George W. H. Shield, 309A, 1240 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Henri Marcel Vigneron, New York Univ., Washington Sq., New 
York City. 


MEMBERS ELECTED IN 1925 


Prof. A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, lll. (Sanskrit) 

Mr. I. George Dobsevage, 1201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. C. L. Durham, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (Latin) 

Prof. Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New York City. (French) 

Mr. Edward M. Hinton, 3715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. G. D. Kellogg, Union Col., Schenectady, N. Y. (Latin) 
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NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


ADDENDA 


Navarro Toms, the distinguished Spanish phonetician, will give 
courses in the phonetics of Spanish at the University of Porto Rico 
during the coming summer session. He is the author of the author- 
itative treatise, Pronunciacién Espafola (Madrid; first edition 1918, 
second edition 1921), which has recently been translated into German 
by Dr. Fritz Kriiger of Hamburg, with the title Handbuch der spanischen 
Aussprache, in the Teubner series. 


Miss Ese M. SateEskI, Assistant in German at the University of 
Wisconsin, has accepted a call to Milwaukee-Downer College as 
Professor of German. 


Tue Socrrety had, on April 8, 285 members. 





REMARKS ON THE LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


E. H. SturTEVANT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The complete publication of the Lydian inscriptions by Buckler! has 
been followed up almost immediately by Sayce with a suggestive article 
on their decipherment?—an article, however, which raises more questions 
than it settles. The following remarks were prompted by it, but I find it 
necessary frequently to disagree with Sayce’s conclusions. In the trans- 
literation of the Lydian characters I shall follow Sayce, except that I 
shall represent the sibilants as Buckler does. 


I. DECLENSION 


Among the most important of Littmann’s contributions was his dis- 
covery of the main features of the Lydian declension.’ For this Sayce 
substitutes a number of vague conjectures about the value of suffixed 
d,s,and/, He gives no clear summary of his opinions on this topic, but 
at one point or another he makes each of these suffixes mark the subject, 


the object, and the possessor. I cannot find any reason for adopting so 
baffling a theory; and so it seems worth while to re-state Littmann’s 
conclusions with the correction of errors which resulted from an imper- 
fect understanding of the values of the letters, and with certain additions 
gleaned from my study of Sayce’s article and of the inscriptions. 

In its use as nominative the noun usually ends in s (that is, either s 
or §*) or in d (for which ¢ may appear, particularly in the pronouns). 
The fact that demonstratives and adjectives take the same ending as 
the noun which they modify indicates that we have a classification 
similar to Indo-European gender. Probably s is the masculine-feminine 
ending, as in Hittite, while d is neuter. The best examples of these end- 
ings are the common e§$§ vana$ ‘this tomb’ and est mrud ‘this monument.’ 
In case the enclitic k ‘and’ is appended to a nominative the case ending 


1 Sardis 6 Part 2 (Leyden, 1924). 

* American Journal of Philology 46. 29-51 (1925). 

3 Sardis 6.1. 31-37 (1916). Compare Holgar Pedersen, Philologica 1. 48-54 (1921). 

‘ Usually substantives and pronominal adjectives have §, while other adjectives have s; 
but in No. 23.3 we have the adjective tau Sa §. 
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is omitted, as in P/dank beside Pldins, Artimuk beside Artimus, mruk 
beside mrud, etc. 

There is an oblique case ending in } (rarely /), which functions as a 
locative (ora] .. . Bakill] “in Bacchus’ month”’), as a dative (Artimu] = 
’Apréutdt), and probably as a genitive (in No. 10.9 katoval] Sadmé] seems 
to be in apposition with the possessive suffix mit). 

Littmann thought that the oblique case was used also as direct object, 
and it appears to be so in several passages. For example, in the Aramaic 
bilingual (No. 1. 6-8), the curse invoked upon the violator of the tomb 
runs thus: fakm|] Artimus IbSimsis Artimuk Kulumsis aaral biralk kfida] 
kofulk piral pellk bill vhbapént. Cowley® translates: ‘‘Alors Artemis 
d’Ephése et Artémis de Koloé, <sa> cour, et <sa> maison, <sa> 
terre et <ses> eaux, <sa> propriété et tout ce qui est 4 lui disper- 
seront.”’ The first word of the above text, however, ends with an en- 
clitic pronoun mJ, which is in the oblique case. Perhaps it means ‘of this’ 
and refers to the preceding clause which defines the violation of the tomb 
which the deities are to punish. Then, if Sayce is right in thinking that 
fak means ‘doer,’ this word may be the direct object of the verb, and we 
may translate: ‘the doer of it Artemis of Ephesus and Artemis of Ko!loe 
shall deprive of court and house, etc.’ The protasis which precedes the 
curse may be illustrated by No. 6.2-6: akit pis es] vana] buk esnan antolan 
buk esnan laprisan fénslibid, ‘now whoever violates this tomb or these 
statues(?) or these receptacles.’ It is possible, however, that the gram- 
matical object of the verb is the enclitic pronoun 7 contained in akzt, 
and that we should translate, ‘whoever harms it to....,’ that is, 
‘whoever does harm to Again we may compare the use of the 
dative after such Latin verbs as noceo, adversor, minitor. For the present, 
therefore, we can scarcely be certain that the oblique case in } could 
function as a direct object. 

At any rate we must add to Littmann’s declension an accusative 
singular in ” or wv. This is clear in the inscription on the canoe-shaped 
vase, No. 30: TitiSin mn tifardn fabil Ata] Kitva] ‘Titis it, <namely> 
this vase(?) has made for Atas Kitvas.’ Here we have the enclitic pro- 
noun im followed by the appositive phrase @mn tiSardy. The enclitic in 
has to be taken as an accusative also in No. 23. 3 and elsewhere. I shall 
mention one or two other examples below. 

The accusative singular neuter ends in d in the phrases pd faSfenu 
(No. 23. 14) ‘what I possess,’ and napid fasféenu (No. 24. 18) ‘whatever 
I possess.’ The meaning of hitollad is uncertain, but its case must be 


5 Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 1921. 14. 
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accusative in the phrases, pis hitollad bitad (No. 23. 9) and pis hitollad 
bitaad (No. 24. 7); for pis has to be construed as the subject of the verb 
bita(a)d, and the oblique case would end in] or in w. Sayce (pp. 39, 41) 
translates the word ‘images’; but, since d in the nominative belongs to 
the singular number, we should assume that it is singular here too, until 
we have some reason to decide otherwise. 

As to the plural cases only one point is quite clear: the ending of the 
oblique case is # or nan. In No. 1. 4-5 we read, es} mru] buk es] vana] buk 
esnan lapirisan, and there are other passages where the oblique cases of 
singular and plural are similarly coupled. Sayce finds the oblique case 
of the plural in No. 2. 10: Artimun IbSimuan Kulumnak sivralmn, 
which he translates, “priestess of the Artemises of Ephesus and Koloe’’; 
but the meaning of sivra/m is very doubtful, especially as we know from 
the Greek inscriptions of Lydia’ that the word for ‘priestess’ was 
KQUELY, 

The noun whose oblique case in the plural is Japirisam appears in the 
nominative plural with the enclitic k as /aprisak in No. 1. 2 and else- 
where (Littmann mistook the & for a nominative plural ending). In 
No. 7. 1 we have the form /aprisa without the enclitic; but the word 
stands at the end of the line, and Buckler reports that ‘the former exis- 
tence of an additional letter is uncertain.’ For the present, then, we do 
not know whether the nominative plural was /aprisa or whether there 
was a final consonant which disappeared before the enclitic k. The 
analogy of Hittite would favor the former alternative and would suggest 
that the ending a belonged to the neuters. 

The verb-form vhbapént usually occurs with two or more subjects, as 
it does in No. 1. 8 (cited above), and everyone has felt that it must be 
plural in form, since most singular verbs have the ending d or ¢ without 
a preceding nasal. Hence one is tempted to conclude that in the phrases 
levs vhbapént (No. 3. 5) and Artimus... . vhbapént (No. 5. 5) lev§ and 
Artimus (Artemis of Ephesus and Artemis of Koloe, or the like) are 
plurals. The inference, however, is seriously weakened by the fact that 
andét (Nos. 23. 5, 24. 1), whose ending can scarcely be separated from 
that of vkbapent, is used with the personal name Miiridastas as subject. 
If we assume nominative plurals ending in s, it is likely, in view of Hittite, 
that they are masculine-feminine rather than neuter. 

Possession is usually denoted by a declined possessive adjective, 
more or less similar to Latin meus, paternus, alienus, erilis, etc. This 
possessive adjective is often formed with a suffix containing /, and there 


®See Buckler and Robinson, American Journal of Archaeology 17. 359 (1913). 
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is a possibility that it is in origin an extension of the /-suffix of the oblique 
case. It appears in the nominative masculine in a common formula of 
the epitaphs, e.g. No. 5.1: eS§ vanas Atalis ‘This <is> the tomb of 
Atas.’ Another example is kavek Bakillis ‘and priest of Bacchus.’ The 
less common neuter nominative is illustrated by the contrast between 
Bakivalis = Avovvoixdéos (No. 20) and Bakivalid Samlid (No. 51), the 
inscription on the seal in the Louvre. The latter seems to mean ‘< This 
is the property> of Bakivas Samas.’ The possessive adjective also 
appears in the oblique case, asin ora] . .. . Bakillj (No. 1.1) ‘in Bacchus’ 
month.’ 

There is no reason to suppose that the suffix /(/)i is the only one which 
functions as a possessive. The phrase, dndet MitridastaS Mitratalis kaves, 
(No. 23. 5-6 and No. 24. 1-2), means, ‘Says Mitridastas, priest of 
Mitras.’ Here the possessive suffix must be felt. In No. 22. 10-11 
occurs the phrase, kavek Bakillis Armdak, which apparently means ‘and 
priest of Bacchus and of Hermes.’ The final & of the last word is the 
enclitic connective. The underlying Armdes is plausibly analyzed by 
Sayce (p. 30) as Arm-nda-s, with the suffix which is familiar in place- 
names of Asia Minor, such as ’ANdGavda, and Olvdavda. Sayce seems to 
think that the god was called Armdas, but, if so, there is no possessive 
suffix to balance the /li of Bakillis. We shall find additional evidence 


that the god’s name was Armas or the like (see below, p. 78). Hence 
nda may function as a possessive suffix. 

On the basis of the above observations we may construct paradigms 
as follows: 


DEMONSTRATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Masculine-feminine Neuter 
Singular 
Nominative  eS$, is, pis est, it, pid 
Accusative in,ésmn pid 
Oblique es] es] 
Plural 
Oblique esnan 


Nouns, MASCULINE-FEMININE 


Singular 
Nominative vana§ *Baki§ *Bakiva§ Artimu§ 
Accusative tigardn 
Oblique vana] Artimu] 
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Possessive 
Nom. Masc.-fem. Bakillis Bakivallis 
Nom. Neuter Bakivallid 
Oblique Bakill] | Bakival] Artimul] 
Plural 
Nominative Artimu§(?) 
Oblique Artimun(?) 
Nouns, NEUTER 
Singular 
Nominative mrud 
Accusative _hitollad 
Oblique mru} 
Plural 
Nominative _laprisa(?) 
Oblique lapirisan 


II. THe RELATIONSHIP OF LYDIAN TO HITTITE? AND TO ETRUSCAN 


Sayce thinks that Lydian is very close to the Hittite of Boghaz Kevi. 
He says (p. 49): “The two languages agree so remarkably in structure, 
grammar, and vocabulary as to show that they must either stand in the 
relationship of two sister languages or that Lydian is a dialect or a daugh- 
ter of Hittite.” This statement seems to me to go beyond the evidence, 
but some relationship between the two languages is fairly clear. Among 
the most remarkable resemblances are these. 

Lydian amu, amuk means ‘of me,’ while Hittite ammu, ammug 
means ‘I.’ The enclitic possessive meaning ‘my’ is més, mit in Lydian, 
mis, mit in Hittite. The Lydian relative, pis, pid (sometimes kud) re- 
minds one of Hittite kuis, kuid. The demonstrative éna§, nat of Lydian 
is similar to Hittite enis ‘that.’ Lydian has an enclitic demonstrative 
m§, m|, which seems to have the same stem as Hittite mas, man. The 
Lydian system of gender was apparently identical with the Hittite. Both 
languages have s in the nominative singular, masculine-feminine, and ” 
in the accusative. The d of the Lydian neuters recurs in the Hittite 
pronominal declension, but not in the Hittite nouns. Just so Hittite 
shows / in the genitive of certain pronouns, but in no nominal case- 
ending. In the verb, the Hittite third person singular ending 27 may well 
be cognate with the Lydian ending d; in both languages the third person 
plural differs from the singular in having a nasal before the stop. Both 
Lydian and Hittite form preterites with a suffixed k. 


7 Cf. Joh. Friedrich, Die bisherigen Ergebnisse der hethitischen Sprachforschung, Festschr. 
f. Wilhelm Streitberg, 304-18, (Heidelberg, 1924.) G.M.B. 
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This is a long list in view of the fact that we can so far read only a 
few scattered phrases of the Lydian documents. Other points of contact 
will probably appear as our knowledge advances. 

For Sayce neither Lydian nor Hittite is Indo-European. I have 
recently published a report® on the case for the connection of Hittite 
with Indo-European, and I need not go into the matter here, except to 
answer the two arguments which Sayce mentions in connection with his 
treatment of Lydian. 

On page 38 he discusses ‘‘the remarkable conglomeration of particles 
and pronominal forms at the commencement of the sentence” in Lydian 
and Hittite. He has elsewhere cited this feature of Hittite as evidence 
against its Indo-European character, and he undoubtedly wants us to 
interpret it in that sense here. He seems not to realize that Homeric 
Greek shows the same characteristic more constantly and in higher 
degree than either Lydian or Hittite. For example, I 442: od yap mw moré 
be’ GbE y’ Epws ypévas augexdduper, is headed by a group of a pronoun 
and six adverbs. If it is the use of several pronouns in such a group that 
seems to Sayce to be significant, that also can be abundantly illustrated 
from Homer. There are three pronouns and two adverbs at the begin- 
ning of A 54: rawy ob rou ya mpood’ torapar obdé peyaipw. 

More serious is Sayce’s contention (p. 31) that “suffixes are numerous 
and can be attached one to the other, retaining a semi-independent char- 
acter.” He comes back to this point frequently and assumes (often 
without sufficient reason) all sorts of agglutinative processes in declen- 
sion and conjugation. For example, he analyzes est “‘this” (neuter) into 
es ‘this’ and ¢, the personal ending of the third singular aorist. He 
observes in passing that ist ‘it is’ has the same second element. 

It must be admitted that Lydian shows some strange phenomena in 
the way of enclisis. For example, compare these two parallel clauses: 


No. 23. 11-12: éverSkin sarokak. 
No. 24. 14-15: Artimulkin étversn sarokak. 


Sayce (pp. 39, 42) translates the first, ‘and the anger<of the gods> 
let him incur(?),’ and the second, ‘and of Artemis the wrath let him 
incur(?).’ The context makes it fairly clear that & in the first word of 
each clause is the enclitic meaning ‘and,’ and it is obvious that the in 
of éverSkin is equivalent to the case-ending (accusative singular or 
oblique plural) of éversn. Furthermore Artimu]-k-in seems to be a 


* Classical Weekly 18. 171-175 (1925). There is a discussion of the matter by Heinrich 
Zimmern in the Streitberg Festgabe 439-441 (Leipzig, 1924). 
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case form of the possessive adjective from Artimus. We have, then, the 
enclitic k interposed between stem and case-ending. 

Such things as this Sayce considers (p. 44) “sufficient to exclude 
Lydian from the Indo-European family of speech.” Before we go as far 
as that we had better try what can be done with Forrer’s hypothesis® 
that Hittite<and Lydian>are elder sisters of the previously known 
Indo-European languages. Quite possibly they represent a branch which 
broke away from the parent stock before the inflectional system had 
been fixed in the form in which we know it. At any rate, if Lydian is 
related to Hittite, it must be related also to Indo-European; for the 
Hittite question has been settled, and not in the way which Sayce has 
favored. 

Nevertheless a word of caution is necessary. On account of its later 
date. Lydian is even further removed from the well-known Indo-Euro- 
pean languages than is the Hittite of the thirteenth century B.C. We 
must not expect to find much resemblance in it to Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. Any attempt to interpret the Lydian inscriptions with the 
help of these languages is foredoomed to failure. 

After discussing the connection between Lydian and Hittite, Sayce 
continues (p. 50): ‘On the other hand there is no genetic relationship 
between Lydian and Etruscan, which to me is a very unexpected fact.” 
I do not quite understand the phrase “genetic relationship”; but I fully 
agree that there is no evidence of any such close relationship between 
Lydian and Etruscan as is implied by Herodotus’ tale that the Etruscans 
migrated from Lydia. To me this does not come as a surprise.!° Never- 
theless it is true that both Lydian and Etruscan seem to have but one 
oblique case, which commonly ends in /. In Lydian as in Etruscan, this 
oblique case in / seems sometimes to be treated as a derivative adjective, 
which may take an additional case ending. The most important lexical 
agreement between them yet noted is the use of an encitic k ‘and.’ 
If, as seems very likely, Lydian proves to be akin with Carian, Lycian, 
etc., a more distant relationship with Etruscan will necessarily follow; 
for there is no doubt of the relationship of many proper names of Asia 
Minor with those of Etruria." 


III. Crrtain Lyp1an Gops 


Among the most important results yet obtained from the study of 
the Lydian inscriptions is the identification of the names of several gods. 


° Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 61. 26-27 (1921). 
10 See my article in CW 17. 25-28, 33-36 (1923), especially page 36. 
11 See G. Herbig, Kleinasiatisch-Etruskische Namengleichungen. 
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The Lydian pantheon included deities that we had previously known 
from Oriental sources and others whose names are familiar in Greek 
literature. I shall confine myself to the second group. 

The most frequent divine name in the inscriptions is Artimus, which 
is obviously to be identified with “Apreucss. The name is several times 
accompanied by the epithet [bsimsis ‘Ephesian.’ Artimus is often 
invoked to punish the violators of tombs, and in several inscriptions 
she is associated in this office with P/déns, who can be no other than 
Apollo. 

Scholars have previously suspected that the worship of Apollo was 
indigenous in Asia Minor.” His worship was more frequent and firmly 
established there than would be intelligible if it were merely an importa- 
tion of the Greek colonists. Hitherto, however, it has been possible to 
reply that the barbarian god originally worshipped in the Apollo temples 
of Asia Minor had some different name which was Hellenized by the 
Ionians when they identified him with their ancestral deity.” 

I recently predicted"* that “the source of the cult of Apollo.... is 
likely to be definitely proven by our increasing knowledge of the pre- 
Greek languages of the Aegean basin.””’ The name P/déns in Lydian 
carries us a considerable distance toward this proof. It is unlikely that 
a god who was commonly invoked by the Lydians to protect the tombs 
of their dead was a Greek god or called by a Greek name. Furthermore 
the name P/déns is more primitive than its Greek counterpart, since 
the change of /d to Ji is far more probable than the change of J/ to Jd. 
The inference that the name ’A7é\\wy was originally not a Greek word 
is strengthened by its varying form in Greek (’A7é\\wr, ’Ameidwr, 
“Amdovv) and by the fact that it has no satisfactory Greek etymology. 
We have not as yet evidence enough to determine whether Lydian has 
lost an initial vowel or whether the A of the Greek forms is due to pop- 
ular etymology (cf. daé\Aumn, dredG, arodiw). 

We have not yet any right to say, as Wilamowitz and Nilsson did in 
the passages above referred to, that the worship of Apollo was brought 
from Asia Minor by the Greeks. It is more likely that he was worshipped 
under a name related to Lydian P/déns throughout the Aegean basin 


2 Wilamowitz, Hermes 38. 575-586 (1903); Martin Nilsson, Griechische Festen 102. 

3So Bethe, Festschrift Jakob Wackernagel 15. 

4 CW 18. 118 (1925). 

4% Hence Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache, 327, assumes 
that Carian “fcow)édos is more primitive than “foeowAdos. Sayce (p. 39) assumes the con- 
trary development in both these cases, but he is surely wrong; his description of /d for i 
as a dentalized // is phonetically absurd, since / is a dental as well as d. 
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before the coming of the Hellenes. The several Greek communities very 
likely took over both cult and name from the primitive inhabitants of 
their cities. Quite possibly the differences in the form of the name in 
Greek are partly due to dialectic differences in the primitive Aegean 
speech. 

There is nothing in the form of the name Artimus to disprove deriva- 
tion from Greek “Apreuis; but the latter name has no satisfactory Greek 
etymology, and it has all along seemed evident that Artemis of Ephesus 
was of barbarian origin. Furthermore Artimus was even more firmly 
established than P/déns as a protector of Lydian tombs. That she was 
associated with P/dén§ in Caria, as well as in Lydia, seems to follow from 
her epithet, TeNdexerris, on an inscription from Caria (BCH. 12. 269). 
We may be confident, therefore, that Artemis as well as Apollo, came to 
the Greeks from the primitive Aegean languages. 

Another god who appears in several inscriptions is Baki§, that is 
Baxxos. His name does not occur in the nominative case; but this is 
clearly implied by the derivatives. There is, first of all, the possessive 
adjective Bakillis, Bakill], which we have already discussed. There is 
also a derivative or compound, with an appended element -vas, which 
functions as a personal name. It appears in the nominative masculine- 
feminine of the possessive adjective in No. 20: 

Nanna§ Bakivalis Artimu]. 

Navvas Acovuorxdéos ’Apréepide. 

This same possessive adjective appears with the nominative neuter 
suffix d in No.51. The oblique case of the possessive is Bakival] (No. 10. 
22). The presence of the name Baxxos in Lydian is unexpected; but we 
really ought to have seen that the word came into Greek from the primi- 
tive Aegean languages. The name Avdévvoos is Thracian, as Kretschmer 
long ago proved'¢ and the god has so many other names in that language 
that there is scarcely room there for the name Bacchus. 

From the fact that the Romans frequently called the god Bacchus, 
and scarcely ever Dionysus, we must infer that they learned the name 
from other than a Greek source; else why did they adopt the rare instead 
of the common name? Aside from Greece, the only known connecting 
link between the Lydians and the Romans is furnished by Etruria; and 
it was from Etruria!’ that Bacchic orgies spread over Italy about 200 
B.C. To be sure, the god is called Fuflans on the bronze liver from Pia- 
cenza; but he was everywhere known by many names, and the absence of 


16 Finleitung 241 f. and references. 
17See Livy 39. 8-9, 
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the name Bacchus from our scanty documents for Etruscan religion may 
well be due to chance. Furthermore, the word Bacchanal ‘shrine of 
Bacchus’ is certainly not Greek whereas it harmonizes perfectly with 
Etruscan methods of word-formation. Probably the Etruscans brought 
the name and the cult of Bacchus to Italy from their earlier home in 
the Aegean basin. 

We have discussed above the phrase, kavek Bakillis Armdak, which 
we translated ‘and priest of Bacchus and of Hermes.’ From the stem 
Arma we have also a personal name in vas (like Bakivas from Baki), 
whose possessive adjective appears in No. 6. 1-2: e§§ v@(m)a$ Sivamlis 
Armaolis ‘This is the tomb of Sivamas Armavas.’ Sayce (p. 31) cites 
several cases of the omission of the vowel after v, as in Armadolis for 
Armavalis. There can be no doubt that Armas is to be identified with 
"Epuis. 

Other letters than v are sometimes used in a syllabic value. A clear 
case is laprisk (No. 8. 2) for laprisak (Nos. 1. 2 and 9. 4-5). Evidently 
one or two vowels must be supplied in the common word vhbapént. 
I suspect that we should read eS§ as efa§. Another instance follows. 

The Lydian name of Athena appears on a bilingual, No. 40: 

Esn taSén Asnil Bartaras hatit. 

Ilaprapas ’A@nvaint. 

Sayce (p. 30) comments upon the use of for en; but, in view of what we 
have learned about Lydian gods, it is not probable that we should assume 
the peculiarly Ionic 7 in the Lydian name of the goddess. Of course we 
should supply a rather than e. The surface of the stone on which No. 40 
appears is badly weathered and there seems to be room for doubt about 
the second letter of Asyil. Buckley reports that ‘‘the two cross-bars of 
the + (s) are clear on the squeeze, although somewhat obscured by a 
more deeply cut sloping mark, doubtless a mere scratch.”’ In the photo- 
graphs of two squeezes which accompany the text the cross-bars are 
certainly not clear; and, in view of the great probability that the name 
would appear with T at this point, we may for the present suspect that 
the apparent lower cross-bar of the letter is no more significant than 
the ‘‘more deeply cut sloping mark.” 

In No. 2. 1 we have the phrase, ora] Huvell]. If ora} .... Bakill} 
(No. 1. 1) means ‘in the month of Bakis,’ this should mean, Sayce 
thinks (p. 51), ‘in the month of Huves.’ That there was a god of this 
name and a goddess whose name had the same stem, appears from these 
Hesychian glosses: 


“Tns’ Zebs SuBpros. 
‘Th’ =) Leuérn. 
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The name of the Boeotian village, ‘fnrrés, contains the name of these 
deities extended by the well-known pre-Greek suffix oaos, which appears 
in Boeotian, Attic, and Euboean as 7rros. It is clear that this cult was 
common to Asia Minor and Central Greece before the coming of the 
Hellenes. Probably the worship of the other gods mentioned above had 
a similar distribution. 

Sayce (p. 38), following Littmann, finds the Lydian name of Zeds in 
No. 23. 3-4: Pldans tavsas Artimuk IbSimsis, which he translates ‘Apollo, 
Zeus, and Artemis of Ephesus.’ This interpretation is improbable ior 
several reasons. (1) The familiar pair, Apollo and Artemis, are not 
likely to be separated by the name of another deity. If Zeus were to 
be mentioned, his name would probably stand before that of Apollo or 
after that of Artemis. (2) We should expect the connective k to be ex- 
pressed with each substantive of the series, as in No. 1. 1-2. (3) Sayce 
himself (p. 51) cites the following glosses from Hesychius: 


tabs* péyas, mroNbs. 

tatoas’ peyadtvas, reovacas. 
It is clear, then, that ¢avSa§ is an epithet of P/din§. We may add that 
Zeus is the one Greek god who has perfect credentials as an Indo-Euro- 
pean. He is not likely to turn up in any of the indigenous languages of 


Asia Minor. 





II. 
SPENSER’S LANGUAGE AND THE PASTORAL TRADITION 


Roscoe E. PARKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Since the appearance of E. K.’s dedicatory epistle in the first edition 
of Spenser’s The Shepheardes Calendar, many theories have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the diction which Spenser used. Most of these 
have dealt with the influence of renaissance theories of diction on Spen- 
ser’s language; many have added little to the material contained in 
E. K.’s dedicatory epistle; and few have dealt with the details of the 
language itself. It is not my purpose in this paper to add another study 
to the list of those dealing with Spenser’s relationship to contemporary 
theories of diction. It is my purpose rather to point out the extent to 
which Spenser used archaisms and to show that he consciously used a 
specialized diction for his pastoral poetry. 

As a background for this study it seems worth while to present at 


this point the conclusions reached by the most recent investigators of 
Spenser’s diction. According to Professor Herford: 


“The language of the Calendar is, in short, as composite and heterogeneous as its literary 
descent: it is neither the English of Chaucer nor that of Lancashire peasants; but, in 
E. K.’s phrase, a gallimaufry of dialect from the provinces, colloqualisms from everyday 
life, ancient terms from black-letter folios, and neologisms from Spenser’s own brain— 
all interwoven upon a ground of the choicest contemporary phraseology.” 


More recently Mr. W. L. Renwick, in The Critical Origins of Spenser’s 
Diction, has reached the following conclusions: 

“Spenser worked on precisely the same lines as were laid down by du Bellay and Ron- 
sard: the ancient native literature to be studied with a linguistic purpose; dialects, and par- 
ticularly such as retained some archaic character, to be brought into the main stream of 
literary speech; technical terms to be put to poetical use; new forms to be created from 


existing roots; and lastly, words to be borrowed from ancient and modern foreign lan- 
guages: the language to be plastic, not rigid, and the poet to be the final judge of fitness.’”? 


The most recent investigator, Professor Merritt Y. Hughes, in Spenser 
and the Greek Pastoral Triad, states his conclusions as follows: 


1 Herford, C. H., The Shepheards Calendar, London, 1914, Introduction, p. xlix. 
2 The Modern Language Review, 17. 15-16. 
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“French theories and native tendencies explain the principles of poetic diction which 
E. K. preached and Spenser practiced in The Shepheardes Calendar. Their theories about 
the use of native words (quamvis iam obsoleta), had nothing to do with the doctrine of 
poetic decorum which demanded that the speakers in pastoral dialogue should use a 
coarse, simple speech in keeping with their rustic character. A part of Spenser’s innovation 
was the application of archaism to the problem of pastoral decorum and the resulting 
“old, rustic language” which the best judges of his time seem to have condemned. None 
of his contemporaries thought of connecting it with the Doric dialect which Theocritus’ 
practice had established as the language proper to pastoral in Alexandrian Literature. 
They did not think of his diction as a dialect in any sense. Pastoral became known as a 
“Doric lay” in a later day than Spenser’s. The idea that it should be written in dialect 
disappeared from European literature when the imitators of Theocritus laid down their 
pens and it had hardly regained currency when The Shepheardes Calendar was written.’ 


These three critics agree that Spenser was influenced by contemporary 
theories of diction, that he was an innovator, and that he used words 
which had “‘ben long time out of use.”” With these conclusions no student 
of Spenser is likely to disagree. But there appear to be ample grounds on 
which objections to Professor Hughes’ theory that the pastoral tradition 
exercised no influence on Spenser’s diction may be based. In fact, this 
theory is contrary to the practice of the earliest writers of English 
pastorals, to the declarations of E. K. in the dedicatory epistle written 
for The Shepheardes Calendar, and to Spenser’s own practice throughout 
his poetic career. 

England’s first contribution to the pastoral genre was made by Alex- 
ander Barclay (1475-1553). He wrote five pastoral eclogues, largely 
translations from Mantuan and Aeneas Sylvius, which were archaic both 
in style and diction. In these eclogues appear such archaic words as 
crudder, cundities, commen, pleasaunce, galand, and yfese (N. E. D.). 
Barlcay was followed by Barnaby Googe, who wrote eight eclogues 
(1563) in rather homely style and metre.5 He used such words as hopper, 
yat, kyne, and repyght. In these earliest English pastorals, in common 
with most of the translations of the time and with the compositions in 
imitation of foreign models, may be found such foreign adaptations as 
fuiet, traditour, troietise, gallamaufry, baies, hout, and sparple. Perhaps 
these are illustrations of the linguistic tendencies of the times, but E. K. 
apparently saw them in a different light. In explanation of the fact that 
Spenser wrote The Shepheardes Calendar in the form of eclogues, E. K. 
offers the following suggestive summary of the tradition: 


3 Studies in Philology, 20. 189. 
4 Greg, W. W., Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama 78-80. 


5 Cf. Greg, op. cit. 80-82. 
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“So flew Theocritus, as you may perceive he was all ready full fledged. So flew Virgile, 
as not yet well feeling his winges. So flew Mantuane, as not being full somd. So Petrarque. 
So Boccace. So Marot, Sanazarus, and also divers other excellent both Italian and French 
Poetes, whose foting this Author every where followeth; yet so as few, but they be wel 
sented, can trace him out. So finally flyeth this our new Poete as a birde whose principals 
be scarce growen out, but yet as one that in time shall be hable to keepe wing with the 
best.’ 


I do not mean to suggest that Spenser was writing in imitation of any 
one of these predecessors, but the pastoral tradition was firmly fixed; 
and “how could it be, (as that worthy Oratour sayde) but that walking 
in the sonne, although for other cause he walked, yet needes he mought 
be sunburnt?” 

That Spenser observed the tradition of a specialized diction for pas- 
toral poetry may be demonstrated by a study of his use of archaisms. 
For this study I have somewhat arbitrarily chosen a brief selection 
from each of the three periods of Spenser’s poetic writings—early, 
middle, and late. The first is from the February eclogue of The Shep- 
heardes Calendar, the second is from the first book of The Faerie Queene, 
ard the third is from Colin Clouts Come Home Againe. The first selection 
is certainly one of the most archaic passages in Spenser’s poetry; it will 
therefore furnish an extreme example of the archaic pastoral diction. 
The second is not pastoral and will serve as a means of comparison with 
the pastoral diction. The third is probably a late example of Spenser’s 
pastoral diction and will furnish an illustration of archaic usage after 
the poet had gained experience in non-pastoral writing. 

Many of the words which appear to be archaic in these passages have 
been found to have been in good standing with the Elizabethans. Such 
words, for example, are galloge, hent, overcrawed, pienct, defast, baite, 
carke, despyght, areed, gan, etc.” These words, of course, have not been 
included in the lists of archaisms which follow. 

The archaisms in the following list occur in the Thenot story of the 
oak and the briar in the February eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar, 
Il. 98-246. 

1. Archaic forms occur as follows: 


a. Verbal endings in -en of the third person plural: 
Broughten, 1.212, Mod. Eng. ‘brought.’ 


° Cf. Herford’s edition of The Shepheards Calendar, op. cit. 7. 

7 The following books have been most helpful in this study: Abbott, E. A., A Shake- 
spearian Grammar, London, 1873; A New English Dictionary; Onions, C. T., A Shakespeare 
Glossary, Oxford, 1911; Schmidt, Alexander. Shakespeare Lexicon, Berlin and London, 
1874, 
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Quitten, 1.213, ‘quit’ or ‘stopped.’ 
Usen, 1.161, ‘used,’ ‘are accustomed to.’ 
Weren, 1.211, ‘were.’ 
b. Early English survivals: 
Couth, 1.190, M. E. cud. 
Frorne, 1.243, M. E. froren, ‘frozen.’ 
Nolde, 11. 193, 199, M. E. ne wolde> noulde. 
Wonned, 1.119, ‘were wont’ (Herford). 


2. The following idioms seem to be archaic: 
Painted words, 1.166, “false, a coloring of the matter” (Herford). Cf. Piers 
Plowman, B. 30, 144; Lydgate’s De Guil. Pilgrim., 10, 947. 
Yt chaunced after upon a day, 1.143, is common in Chaucer and the English 
romances. 


3. Archaic words and meanings appear as follows: 


a. Nouns: 
Coronall, 1. 178, “garlands” (E. K.). Prior to Spenser’s time this word meant 
a circlet of gold. Spenser gives it the meaning of a wreath of flowers. It 
is an old word with a new meaning. 
Eld, 1. 206, ‘age, old age.’ Probably poetic rather than archaic. 
Gocdlihead, 1. 184, ‘the personality of one who is goodly.’ M. E. goodli-hede. 
Honor, 1. 114, “The foliage, as in Latin poettry” (Herford). 
Leasure, 1. 192, ‘opportunity.’ Cf. Chaucer, Sguire’s Tale 484; Gower, Conf. 
Aman. 95; Lydgate, Chron. of Troy 15. 
Pleasaunce, 1. 223, ‘joy,’ ‘pleasure.’ Frequent in Chaucer. 
Stocke, 1. 128, ‘flocke.’ This is a Lancashire word. Stocke was, as at present, 
used of cattle; hence a flock (of sheep). 
b. Adjectives: 
Fitter, 1. 100, ‘more fit,’ ‘more proper.’ “Fit in this sense first used in 1440” 
(N. E. D.). Revived by Spenser. 
Sike, 1. 211, ‘such.’ This is a M. E. survival which we still common in 
Lancashire (N. E. D.). 
c. Verbs: 
Accloieth, 1. 135, “encombreth” (E. K.). M. E. acloieth. 
Adawed, 1. 141, “daunted and confounded” (E. K.). “First used by archaists 
of the sixteenth century” (N. E. D.). 
Dirks, 1. 134, ‘darkens,’ ‘obscures,’ Cf. M. E. dearkien. 
Larded, 1. 110, ‘fattened.’ Cf. M. E. lardid, which means ‘to garnish with 
bacon.’ 
Pight, 1. 106, ‘fixed,’ ‘placed,’ ‘set firmly.’ M. E. pihte, pighte. 
Shroude, 1. 122, ‘to take shelter,’ ‘hide.’ M. E. schrudde, ‘clothe.’ 
Snebbe, 1. 126, ‘to reprove,’ ‘to chide.’ M. E. snibbin and snibben, which is 
common in Chaucer. 
Threat, 1. 117, ‘to threaten.’ M. E. preaten, prete. 
d. Adverbs: 
Eftsones, 1. 225, ‘forthwith,’ ‘soon afterwards.’ This is a M. E. survival 
occasionally used in poetic diction. 
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Mochell, 1. 109, ‘much.’ M. E. muchel. 
Tho, 11. 160, 218, ‘then,’ ‘therupon.’ This is a M. E. survival. 
Whilome, 1. 108, ‘formerly,’ ‘once? This M. E. survival was consistently 
used by Chaucer. 
e. Conjunctions: 
Enaunter, 1. 200, “lest that” (E. K.), ‘lest by chance.’ M. E. in aunter; 
Fr. en aventure. 


In this selection from The Shepheardes Calendar, probably the most 
archaic passage in all Spenser’s works, I have discovered, counting 
repetitions, thirty-four words and phrases which may be considered to 
have been archaic in Spenser’s time. These thirty-four archaisms are 
distributed through a passage containing approximately 1065 words; 
the frequency of occurrence, therefore, is one in thirty-one. While only 
a little more than three per cent of this passage is archaic, a comparison 
with a non-pastoral selection will show that the percentage of archaisms 
in the latter is even smaller. 

In The Faerie Queene Spenser has turned from pastoral to chivalric or 
epic poetry. It comprises the bulk of his work during the middle period 
of his career. I have therefore selected Canto One of Book One as the 
basis of study for this period and shall list the archaisms which it con- 
tains. 

1. Archaic forms: 

a. Infinitive in -en: 
Vewen, 1. 201, ‘to view.’ 
b. Prefix dropped: 
Joying, 1. 58, ‘delighting,’ ‘enjoying.’ 
Spersed, 1. 343, ‘dispersed,’ ‘scattered.’ 
c. Prefix y- retained in participle: 
Yclad, 1. 58, 254, ‘clad,’ ‘clothed.’ 
Ydrad, 1. 18, ‘dreaded.’ 
Vrockt, 1.491 ‘rocked.’ 
d. Early English survivals: 
Lad, 1. 76, ‘led. 
Raft, 1. 215, ‘reft,’ ‘violently separated.’ 
Strooke, 1. 213, ‘struck.’ 
Welke, 1. 200, ‘to fade,’ ‘to wane.’ 


2. Archaic words and meanings: 


a. Nouns: 
Boughtes, 1. 129, ‘coils,’ ‘folds,’ ‘knots.’ Common in Northern dialect for 
curve or bend (N. E. D.). 
Entraile, 1. 139, ‘twist,’ ‘coil.’ “The action of the verb entrail” (N. E. D.). 
Fit, 1. 360, state or condition. “Occasionally used in the 16th century” (N. E. 
D.). 
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Needments, 1.49, ‘necessaries.’ 
Noyance, 1, 205, ‘annoyance.’ 
b. Adjectives: 
Combrous, 1. 203, ‘harassing,’ ‘troublesome.’ 
Lustfull, 1. 418, ‘vigorous,’ ‘lusty.’ 
Perceable, 1. 60, ‘penetrable,’ from M. E. percen. 
c. Verbs: 
Amate, 1. 454, ‘to dismay,’ ‘daunt,’ ‘cast down.’ 
Daunted, 1. 154. ‘dazed,’ ‘stupefied.’ “Obsolete except dialectal” (N. E. D.). 
Cf. Piers Plowman, B 15. 393. 
Earne, 1. 24, ‘yearn,’ ‘desire strongly.’ 
Grate, 1. 168, ‘fret,’ ‘harass.’ 
Infixe, 1. 204, ‘to fix or fasten in,’ ‘plant firmly.’ M. E. in-ficchen. 
Keepe, 1. 360, ‘heed,’ ‘give attention to.’ Cf. Chaucer, B. of D., 1. 6. 
Outwell, 1. 183, ‘pour out.’ 
Reed, 1. 189, ‘conceive of,’ ‘know,’ ‘imagine.’ 
Shend, 1. 476, ‘destroy,’ ‘disgrace,’ ‘revile.’ M. E. schende. “In proverbial 
use in Scotland and Kent” (E. D. D.). 
Sits, 1. 270, ‘is seemly or becoming.’ Common in the Northern dialect. 
Weare, 1. 277, ‘spend,’ ‘pass.’ 
d. Adverbs: 
Effraide, 1. 136, ‘frightened. Cf. Dunbar’s Thistle and Rose, 68. 
Eftsoones, 1. 98, ‘forthwith.’ M. E. survival as listed above. 
Emong, 1. 288, an early spelling of among. 
Wyde, 1. 301, ‘apart,’ ‘to one side.’ 


In this non-pastoral selection from the middle period of Spenser’s 
poetic writings there appear to be only thirty-four archaisms in an 
approximate total of 4200 words. This gives a ratio of one archaic ex- 
pression to about 123 non-archaic expressions, or a percentage of less 
than one. From this it would appear that Spenser uses fewer archaisms 
in non-pastoral than in pastoral poetry. It would also appear that he is 
following the language of the early romances and of Chaucer, much of 
which was in good standing with the Elizabethans. 


Lest it be objected that the above comparison is not representative, 
which is a valid objection, I wish to make a similar study of Colin Ciouts 
Come Home Againe, which is probably Spenser’s latest pastoral. My 
study is based on the first two hundred lines of this poem. 

1. Archaic forms appear as follows: 


a. Prefix y- retained in participle: 

Yeleepe, 1. 65, ‘call.’ 

Yshrilled, 1. 62, ‘sounded,’ ‘rang out.’ 
b. Intrusive 4: 

Threasure, 1.47. ‘treasure.’ 
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2. Archaic words and meanings: 


a. Nouns: 
Hond, 1. 72, ‘hand.’ M. E. spelling. 
Leasing, 1. 102, ‘lie,’ ‘falsehood.’ M. E. leasunge. 
Needments, 1. 195, ‘necessaries,’ as above. 
Singults, 1. 168, sobs, Fr. sanglot >sanglut> singlut. 
Sith, ll. 19, 30; sythe, 1, 23 ‘time.’ A. M. E. survival. 
b. Adjectives: 
Listfull, 1. 7, ‘attentive.’ From M. E. Alusten. 
c. Verbs: 
Aemuled, 1. 73, ‘was emulated.’ “It is an early by-form of emulate” (N. E. D.). 
Aemuling, 1. 72. 
Soong, 1. 92, ‘sang.’ 
Weld, 1. 130, ‘govern,’ ‘dominate,’ ‘control.’ N. E. welde. 
d. Adverbs: 
Atweene, 1. 81, ‘in between.’ ‘Archaic poetic word of Northern dialect” 
(N. E. D.). 
Emong, 1. 154, ‘among,’ as above. 


This selection from Spenser’s late political pastoral appears to con- 
tain, counting repetitions as in the previous studies, seventeen archaisms. 
Since the selection contains approximately 1550 words, the ratio of the 
archaic to non-archaic diction is one to ninety-one. This affords a basis 
for an interesting comparison with the diction of the moral-allegorical 
pastoral in the February Eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar, in which 


it was necessary to veil the allegorical implications, where the ratio is 
one to thirty-one. The comparison with the chivalric Faerie Queene, in 
which the archaisms appear in a ratio of one to one hundred and twenty- 
three is no less interesting and suggestive. These comparisons lead to 
obvious conclusions.® 

These studies show that the percentage of archaisms in Spenser’s 
diction ranges from 3.19 in the extreme case of the early moral-allegorical 
February Eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar to .81 in the later chival- 
ric Faerie Queene, and to 1.10 in the late political-allegorical Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe. From these facts two conclusions regarding Spen- 
ser’s diction may be drawn. The first is that it is not as archaic as the 
statements of commentators would sometimes seem to indicate, state- 
ments influenced largely, perhaps, by Johnson’s unfounded dictum that 
“Spenser in affecting the ancients writ no language.’’ The second is 


8 I am well aware of the fact that I have included in the above lists some words which 
occur in the writings of Spenser’s contemporaries and that I have excluded others which 
occur only rarely in such writings. I have tried, however, to include all words which would 
appear archaic to an educated contemporary and to exclude such as would not. 
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that Spenser’s pastoral poetry is purposely more archaic than his non- 
pastoral poetry. The fact that the pastoral Colin Clout is more archaic 
in diction than the earlier chivalric Faerie Queene shows that Spenser, 
following the well established pastoral tradition, consciously used a 
specialized diction for pastoral poetry. 





Ii]. 
ON A CASE OF SUPPLETIVE INDO-EUROPEAN SUFFIXES 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 
Jouns HopxkINns UNIVERSITY 


The older Indo-European languages have preserved a considerable 
number of adjectives in oxytone # of the type Ved. prthws, Avest. 
parapbus, Gr. warts ‘broad’; or Ved. trsiis, Goth. batrsus; OHG. durri 
‘dry.’ For the most part they express very primary adjectival ideas, to 
a large extent qualities inherent in concrete objects, showing that they 
were formed at a very early time. They are generally made from the 
reduced grade of the root, due to their oxytone accent, but morfological 
and lexical (semantic) influences have tended occasionally, though not 
very often, to efface the inter-play between oxytonesis and reduced 
root-form (Vedic d¢us =Gr. axis, etc.). Adjective function and the posi- 
tion of the accent preserve their distinctive class character to an un- 
common degree. 

In the accented texts of the Veda we find the majority (though not all) 
of these Indo-European formations: prthtis ‘wide’; trsus ‘dry’; 
mrdus ‘soft’; raghts, laghtis ‘light’; tans ‘thin’; bahdws ‘much’; 
anhis ‘narrow’; rips! ‘tricky’; dgués ‘swift’; dhrsuds ‘bold’ (for 
*dhrsuis =Opacis; MHG. tirre, the m coming from the present stem 
dhrsnu-)?; katus, kétuka ‘sharp’ (Lith. kartus ‘bitter’); dhrigus ‘poor’ 
in ddhrigu ‘rich’ =Avest. driyus ‘poor’ (superlative, drdejista)'; 
yahis ‘swift’ (cf. Avest. yazivt; Ved. fem. yahvi); vayus ‘blowing,’ 
‘wind’ (Avest. vayus ‘wind’); tékus ‘swift’ (with changed accent, cf. 
taxis); jus ‘straight’ (Avest. arazus); grhis ‘begging’ (cf. Lith. 
grabus ‘light-fingered’); vidhis ‘solitary’ (cf. Lith. vidas ‘inner part’); 
anu-sthuis ‘following,’ susthis ‘well-conditioned’ (cf. Lith. at-stus 
‘being far’). 

Less definitely connected, or farther removed from the primary 
period of formation are the stems rbhi- ‘active’; rsa- ‘glowing’; krdhii- 


1 Providing this is really comparable to Lith. lipas ‘sticky.’ But scarcely any Lith. 
adjective in -2s need be from older times; see the sequel. 

* Cf. the congeneric grdhnis, “eager,” below p. 93. 

* The author, AJ Ph. 17. 429ff.; Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rigveda 29, 
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‘short’; mrtié- ‘dancing’; madgd- ‘diving <bird>’; krida- ‘playing’; 
vanku- ‘mobile’; canku- ‘tottering’; valgi- ‘pleasing’; mandd- ‘joy- 
ous’; vani- ‘eager’; phalgu- ‘glittering’; bhindu- ‘cleaving’; vindu- 
‘finding’; tépu- ‘hot’ (with changed accent); bhfgu- ‘shining’ (with 
changed accent, cf. Lat. fulgor); vidd- ‘firm’; sddhiu- ‘straight’; kard- 
‘singer’; ¢ay#- ‘lying’; jdya#- ‘victorious’; cdéyé- ‘honoring’; tanyi- 
‘thundering’; stdyu-, tayu- ‘thief’; pdyu- ‘protecting’; ddra- ‘break- 
ing’; piya- ‘hating’; mdyd- ‘lowing’; dhdy#- ‘thirsting’; perdu- ‘sav- 
ing’; jigyé- ‘victorious’; cikitsd- ‘intelligent’; ¢iksd- ‘helping’; ditsd- 
‘liberal.’ The type has become indefinitely productive with the second- 
ary conjugations, see Whitney, Skt. Gramm. 1178 g fi. 

There is in this long list, to which other instances might be added 
from the later, unaccented texts (such as pafu- ‘sharp’), not a single 
case of a word containing radical u; the w-roots obviously avoid this 
formation, and one’s sense of the formative possibilities of the language 
instinctively forbids the expectation of such stems as *budha- ‘percep- 
tive,’ or *cucdé- ‘bright,’ or *ugdé- ‘strong.’ To this there are three 
apparent exceptions, namely, urd- ‘wide,’ gurd- ‘heavy,’ and purd- 
‘much.’ No one has, as far as I know, noted that these three words are 
congeneric rime words, expressing the idea of size or extent. We find 
them again in Avestan in a rime state, vo"ru-, go“ru-, and po“ru-, forms 
which are none too easy to bring into fonetic correspondence with their 
Vedic sisters. They occur with various changes in the older Indo- 
European languages and are founded upon the types *yrri-, *g"rria-, and 
*pli-, with linguals, and not w, in the root. It is not important to enter 
here upon the intricacies of the special changes that have determined 
the final shape of Greek etpi-, Bapi-, rodt-, or Lat. gravis, or Goth. filu, 
because Vedic vériyas, gériyas, and périnas,* périman, etc., determine 
definitely their root vocalism. Moreover these three rime words are not 
alone in their semantic class. I.E. */t(h)a- ‘broad,’ corresponds, more 
particularly with yrré- ‘broad’; I.E. *bhnghi- (Skt. bahd- ‘much,’ 
Gr. waxb-) with *pjld- ‘much’, as do, a little more remotely, ON. bykkr 
(accus. bykkuan), OHG. dicchi, Erse tiug ‘thick’; Gr. dacts ‘thick,’ 
and rapgis ‘thick.’ Compare also Gr. Bpaxis ‘short’: Lat. brevis and 
OBulg. kratuki ‘short’: Ved. krdhi- ‘short.’ As opposites we have 
Skt. anhi-, Goth. aggwus, OHG. engi ‘enge,’ to confront with *p/t(h)a- 


‘ Well worth noting is the Vedic triad périnas, épnas, and réknas, all of them with the 
rare suffix -nas, and all of them in the sense of ‘wealth’ or ‘abundance.’ The suffix -nas 
is the abstract -as, into which is infused a touch of passivity by the » of suffix -nd, a past 
participle suffix, usually with passive sense. 
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‘broad’; I.E. tund- ‘thin,’ Skt. tamd-, Gr. ravi- in ravi-yhwooos, Lat. 
tenuis, OHG. dunni to confront with bhnghi- (Gr. maxt- ‘thick,’ and 
ON. pykkr5 I.E. Ing*hi- ‘light,’ and g“rri- ‘heavy’ are opposites which 
coquet with one another down to modern times in dialectic Italian 
greve (for grave), more congenial to /eve. None of these show » in the 
root. 

The situation in Greek is essentially the same. Most of the a%-adjec- 
tives come from the same prehistoric time as the older Skt. words: 
wraris, Bpadis, Opacts, Bpaxts, maxis, Bapts, édaxbs, kparbs (Goth. hardus, 
OHG. herti), ravv- (in taviydwooos), paddv- (in duaddivw), rodvs, wkis, 
and adts. We may add froma later period: drys ‘shrill,’ rapyis ‘thick,’ 
dacis ‘thick,’ duBdrts ‘dull,’ Babis ‘deep,’ rpaxts ‘rough.’ Evpis 
(with hysterogenous edpos ‘breadth’) is controlled by Skt. ur#- Avest. 
vo"ru-. The only form with apparent u, Avis, in the light of Lat. 
dulcis (both with two sonorous sounds, # and /, in the root) points to } in 
the root and not to *doleuk-, as Hirt (Der Indogermanische Ablaut, 
§527) assumes by a process of addition. Tdedkos ‘sweetness,’ is second- 
dary to yAukis.. 

Lat. levis, gravis, tenuis, brevis, mollis, pinguis, suavis, acu-pedius, 
dulcis (above) reflect the I.E. stock without w in the root. The same is 
true of its Teutonic continuants: Goth. batirsus, katirus, aggwus, hardus, 
quatrrus (MHG. kiirre) ‘tame,’ tulgus ‘firm’ (ul =]), OHG. dunni, 
ON. pykkr. Goth. suts discreetly avoids the suffix -% of suddus. The 
Balto-Slavic treatment of the u-stems will be touched upon later. 

The number of I.E. roots with radical u is, of course, not to be com- 
pared with the mass that contain other vowels. Nevertheless, if we re- 
gard, as we well may, the Vedic list as a faithful reflex of I.E. conditions, 
we find a very respectable list of u-roots. Some of them belong to the 
oldest and most familiar stock: ruc ‘shine,’ yuj ‘join,’ bhuj ‘enjoy,’ 
bhuj ‘bend,’ pruth ‘snort,’ plu ‘flow,’ ¢ru ‘hear,’ sru ‘flow,’ dh 
‘shake,’ bhai ‘be,’ pa ‘purify,’ tud ‘thrust,’ nud ‘push,’ mud ‘re- 
joice,’ ud ‘flow,’ rud ‘howl,’ budh ‘perceive,’ kup ‘be angry,’ rup 
(lup) ‘break,’ lubh ‘desire,’ us ‘shine,’ jus ‘enjoy,’ tus ‘enjoy,’ cus 
‘be dry,’ prus ‘sprinkle.’ There is no occasion here to be exhaustive, 
nor is it necessary to list the 50 or more u-roots of the Sanskrit language 
easily gathered from Whitney, Roots, Verb-forms, etc. 243ff., which are 
not I.E., or, at least, not obviously so: e.g. kuc ‘curl,’ tuc ‘generate,’ 
muc ‘release,’ mruc (mluc) ‘set,’ ¢uc ‘shine,’ tuj ‘thrust,’ ruj ‘break,’ 


5 Sanctioned by the English and German mind in the alliterative expressions, ‘thru 
thick and thin,’ ‘durch dick und diinn.’ 
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ceut ‘fall,’ dyut ‘shine,’ khud ‘futuere,’ cud ‘impel,’ etc. Not a single 
one of these roots makes an adjective in -%: just as the u-adjectives are 
never made from 4-roots, so u-roots never make adjectives in u-. 

This is evidently a case for suppletion: the u-roots must resort to 
other afformatives. It is not to be expected that this should take place 
on a concerted scheme on the part of the u-roots. Thus the very primary 
idea ‘‘dry” is mobilized in the Aryan languages by the suffix -ko-, very 
rare as a primary suffix (Vedic ¢uska-, Iranian huska-* from an I.E. root 
sus,) in other languages by the suffix -o- (Gr. avos, AgS. séar, Lith. sadsas, 
OBulg. sucht). Or, the I.E. root lubh ‘love,’ makes a primary adjective 
in -o-: Goth. liuba, OHG. liobd ‘lieb,’ OBulg. Ljubi. 

Nevertheless, the far more common suppletion of the suffix -% in 
roots that contain u lies with the old primary suffix, I.E. -r6-. From the 
Indic point of view some of the adjectives in -ré- are I.E.; some are 
Aryan; and quite a number appear only in Vedic and Sanskrit. Of 
I.E. age are rudhiré ‘red’ (*rudhré-) which may have given rise to the 
later congeneric rucird- ‘bright’; udré- ‘water animal’: Gr. wépos, 
vipa ‘water-snake,’ OHG. ottar, Lith. ddra, OBulg. vydra ‘otter’; 
cubhré- ‘bright’: Arm. surb ‘pure’; usré- ‘shining,’ ‘matutinal’: 
Goth. austro-, in Austro-goti; Avest. zdeni-budra- ‘eagerly watchful’: 
Lith. budris, OBulg. bidri ‘watchful.’ Vedic and Avestan are Ved. 
ugrad-, Avest. uwyra- ‘strong’; Ved. ksudrd- ‘small,’ Avest. xsudra- 
‘semen’®; Ved. cukré- (cukld-) ‘bright,’ Avest. suxra-, Old Pers. buxra- 
‘red.’ Purely Indic are Ved. Rudrdé- ‘Howler,’ téimra- ‘swelling’ 
(with irregular accent: Lat. tumeo), mudrd- “joyous” (AV. 18.3. 19), 
dudhré- ‘stiff.’ From a later time: mucira- ‘liberal,’ muhira- ‘foolish,’ 
cf. also gadrd- ‘member of fourth caste’ (of obscure belongings). 

Well worthy of note is the frequent use of the suffix -r6- with roots 
ending in #, long or short: Ved. sthirdé- (sthild-) ‘thick,’ OHG. stiuri, 
ON. stér ‘strong’; Ved. kriérd-, Avest. xrira- ‘bloody’; Ved. diré-, 
Old Pers. dara- ‘far’; Ved. ¢éra- ‘strong’ (accent to match ¢dvira- 
‘mighty’), Avest. séra-, Gr. &-xvpos ‘weak’; Ved. rard- ‘hot’; Ved. 
mird- ‘foolish’; and perhaps another mard- ‘hasty’ (to Lat. movére); 
Ved. ksuré- ‘scratching,’ ‘razor,’ Gr. fupdv, ‘razor’; Ved. turd-, ‘strong.’ 
From the roots of these words, or from any other root in final @ there 


6 Cf. their congeneric words for ‘dry’: Lat. siccus for *sit-go-s; Cymric hysp from 
*sis-kyo-s. 

7 Both words occur as designations of ‘saffron.’ 

8H. Pedersen, IF 5. 61, identifies, not implausibly, Gr. Yvépés, ‘false’ with this pair. 
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exists not a single instance of an adjective in -#-; such a formation is, 
indeed, typically unimaginable. 

More or less antique cases of -r6- adjectives with u in the root are, of 
course, to be found in all the languages: OHG. slupfer ‘slippery’ (Goth. 
sliupan ‘slip’), Lat. liébricus; Goth. hldtrs, OHG. hlitar ‘lauter’ 
(cf. Gr. xdtfw ‘rinse’); Goth. snutrs, OHG. snottar, O.N. snotr, 
Middle Engl. snoter ‘wise’ OHG. sar ‘sour,’ Lith. séras ‘salty,’ 
OBulg. syrit ‘raw’; Lat. pirus (cf. Skt. patés ‘purified’); Lat. ob- 
scurus (cf. OHG. skar, ‘cover’); Lat. muger (Paul. Diac.), ‘qui talis 
male ludit’ (cf. mufrius, ‘gambler,’ Petronius); MHG. miuchel ‘secret’; 
Umbr. vufru ‘votivum’ (Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, §§152; 
257.1); Sabinian cuprum ‘bonum,’ Cupra ‘Bona Dea’; Umbr. Cubra 
(Buck, ibid. 310, collection, nr. 83), from the root of cupio ‘desire’; 
Gr. vypés ‘moist’ (cf. ON. vekwa ‘moisture’), Gr. yvipds ‘false’ 
(above); Gr. Avypés ‘mournful’ (Epic); édeiOepos, Lat. liber (stem 
leufero-). 

That the Balto-Slavic adjectives in -u- continue to some extent the 
corresponding I.E. adjectives is guaranteed rather by isolated nouns 
in -u- than by the u-adjectives themselves. Such nouns are Lith. medias, 
Old Pruss. meddo, OBulg. med&% ‘honey’; Lith. pekas, Old Pruss. pecku 
‘cattle’; Lith. alas, Old Pruss. alu, OBulg. ol#, ON. gl ‘beer,’ ‘ale’; 
or with suffix -vu-, Lith. sunas OBulg. syni ‘son.’ As regards the u-ad- 
jectives, the long lists in Leskien, Die Bildung der Nomina im Litauischen 
244ff., bring, on the one hand, surprisingly few cases that can claim an- 
tiquity; on the other hand, the great spread of this type shows obvious 
secondary propagation. This appears most clearly in doublets like 
szaunus and szatinas ‘excellent,’® darbus and darbas ‘laboring,’!® 
rupus and rupas ‘rough, romius and romas ‘gentle,’ etc.; see espe- 
cially Leskien, ibid. 173ff., 355ff. The stock of old d-adjectives should 
be headed by pilus ‘full’ (cf. pilnas), if Leskien’s statement (p. 248) 
did not cast doubt upon it. However, saldus, OBulg. sladukut ‘sweet’ 
have relieved I.E. sudda- by substituting the stem sald- ‘salt, as the 
root of the word (cf. the OBulg. opposite bridwikd ‘bitter’). The tri- 
angle Lith. platus, Gr. rdaris, Ved. prthi- intrigues (one would expect 
Lith. piltus), but doubtless establishes the stem as I.E. fundamentally. 


® Leskien, Nomina 356. 

10 Leskien, ibid. 173. 

UTbid 258. 

12 Ibid. 179. 

13 Lett. salds has passed the word into the a-class. 
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Lith. vidus, Lett. widus ‘inner part’ may be identical with Ved. vidhu- 
‘lonely.’ Lith. lengous (lengvas) ‘light,’ tho in imperfect coordination with 
L.E. lng"hu- (Ved. raghu), Gr. éhaxis, (cf. OBulg. liguki) reflects the old 
u-stem. The same seems to be true of Lith. grabis ‘skilled with fingers,’ 
Ved. gr(b)hi- ‘beggar’; Lith. drgsas in its relation to the I.E. stem 
dhrsi- ‘bold’ (see above p. 88); and Lith. kartis, OBulg. kratuki 
‘short.’ Perhaps also Lith. lipus ‘sticky’: Ved. ripa- ‘deceptive’, 
and Lith. a#-stis ‘being far’: Ved. su-stha- ‘being well’ are of old stock. 

The list of about two dozen Lith. u-adjectives with u in the root® 
displays only the fact that succession of two u’s has become a favorite 
fonism in that language: dubus ‘deep,’ is invalidated by discrepant 
OBulg. dupli ‘hollow,’ and Goth. diup(a)s ‘deep’; rupis ‘rough’ is dis- 
credited by rupas; skubus ‘hasty’ has invited, very properly, com- 
parison with Goth. af-skiuban ‘shove off,’ OHG. scioban ‘schieben,’ 
Skt. root ksubh ‘shake,’ but is not supported by any wu-stem in the 
related languages. There is nothing to disprove that the succession u-u 
is part of the wide but secondary movement of the language in favor of 
u-adjectives. Predilection for the succession u-u appears also in the 
confluence of -ro- stems, with -ru- stems, which cannot be differentiated 
historically.® Many of these show the succession u-u; budrus ‘watchful’ 
(see above, p. 91), kutris ‘diligent,’ gudras ‘wise,’ skubris ‘hasty,’ 
skudrus ‘sharp,’ sudris ‘abundant,’ sukris ‘adroit’ (Lett. sukrs), 
tukrus ‘fit to fatten,’ mustras ‘cautious,’ mudris and mundrus ‘joy- 
ous” (also mufidras). It is barely possible, though not provable, that 
these forms reflect a blend of -u- and -ro- stems, based upon their historic 
suppletive character. 

Suppletion of -u- and -ro- stems is indicated by occasional formations 
with both suffixes. From I.E. times come é\agpés, OHG. Jungar ‘light,’ 
by the side of éXaxis ‘light’ and its correspondents. So also Lat. plérus, 
Gr. mdnpdw ‘fill,’ adnpd-rns ‘fulness,’ by the side of I.E. pjld- (Gr. 
mois); cf. Lat. plénus: I.E. pjno- in Skt. parnd-,etc. Ved. rjré ‘straight’ 
in gjrdgva =Avest. arazrdspa- ‘whose horses go straight’: Ved. rju- = 
Avest. arazu- ‘straight’!?; ripai- ‘deceitful’ (cf. Lith. lipas ‘sticky’): 
riprd-m, neuter, ‘impurity’; Ved. mandz- ‘joyous’: mandrd- ‘agree- 
able’ (cf. Lith. méndras, mandris, OBulg. madrit ‘cheerful’); grdhni- 
‘eager’ (borrowing, perhaps, the ” of dhrsui- ‘bold’): grdhra- ‘eager,’ 


4 Leskien, /. c., 244. 

4 Leskien, 1. c. 257, 258. 

16 Leskien, ibid. 440ff. 

17 Cf. Geldner, Ved. Stud. ii. 165 ff.; Brugmann, IF 17. 361. 
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mascul. ‘vulture.’ Ved. rdu- in rdadéra, rdipd, rdivfdh seems to mean 
‘moist,’ comparable with drdrd- ‘moist.’ The Greek grammarians 
report puxis as the equivalent of both pixkos (Doric) and pixpds ‘small’; 
also the diminutives pixvOos and pixiOwos (Hesych. pixpdv xai vnmuov). 
Cf. also the apparent blend of w- and ro-suffixes in Gr. Avyis: Avyupds 
‘shrill’; yAuxis: ‘yAuxepds ‘sweet’; Ved. madgiés ‘diving bird’: Skt. 
madguras ‘diver’; cf. rudhi-kré ‘smeared with red blood’ (designation 
of a demon): rudhirds for *rudhrés ‘red,’ Wackernagel, 2.1. 61. 

The Germanic languages have two words from different roots for 
‘thick’; one an #-stem, the other a ré-stem. The a#-stem in ON. pykkr, 
accusative bykkuan, OHG. dicchi, Erse tiug; the r6é-stem in Goth. *digrs 
in digret ‘thickness,’ ON. digr ‘thick’ MHG. adverb tiger ‘complete,’ 
Goth. deigan ‘knead’ (I.E. root dheigh). Class affinity between the two 
suffixes appears also in opposites: the Germanic words for ‘sweet’ 
based upon *svotus (OHG. suozi, etc.), though displaced in Gothic by 
suts (cf. Vedic stidas ‘sweetness’), is contrasted everywhere with the 
r6-stem, ON. bitr; OHG. bittar. Goth. baitrs ‘bitter.’ Similarly Gr. 
muxpos ‘bitter’: ddts and yuxts; cf. the Slavic opposites sladuki% ‘sweet,’ 
and briduku ‘bitter,’ assimilated to identical stems. 

Caland in KZ 31. 267 (1891), 32. 592 (1893), has pointed out that 
Indo-Iranian adjectives in -rd- are in suppletion with 7-stems when these 
latter are first members of compounds. Since then this relation has been 
carried, to be sure on the basis of few examples, into the I.E. time. The 
subject is summarized in Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 2. 1. 59ff. 
(§24), where the literature is given; and later by Brugmann, Verglez- 
chende Grammatik, 2. 1.7 78; cf. also, last, Jokl in Streitberg Festgabe 
176 ff. Examples are: Ved. gvitré- ‘bright:’ ¢vity-daic ‘clear,’ 
Avestan spiti-gaona ‘of white color’; Ved. krard-, Avest. xrira- ‘bloody:’ 
Avest. xrvi-yni ‘slaying cruelly’; Gr. xvdpos ‘glorious:’ xvdi-dvepa 
‘having distinguished men.’ In one case at least such a pair is joined by 
an w-stem: Ved. 7ju-, Avest. arazu- ‘straight’: Ved. rjrdgva-, Avest. 
arazraspa- ‘he whose horses run straight’: Ved. rjipyd-, Avest. arazifya- 
‘going straight,’ ‘eagle,’ or ‘hawk’ (cf. also Ved. fjiti- ‘going straight ’ 
tjipin- ‘hasting,’ rjiguan, nom. pr., and perhaps rjisin-, obscure, perhaps 
liturgic epithet of Indra). 

Anent the triad rja-, rji- and rjré-, Brugmann, IF 17. 361 (1905), 
has made the remarkable statement that rji- is the compositional form of 
rju-. But he has, apparently, not repeated this suggestion since. There 
are, perhaps, three or four more cases of this apparent suppletion of an 
u-stem with an i-stem in composition: Avestan garadi- “eager,” in 
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garady-aoxsa- ‘howling eagerly’: Ved. grdhnu- (for *grdhu, above p. 93) 
and grdhrd- ‘eager’; darsi- in darsi-dru ‘with bold weapon’: Ved. 
dhrsnu- (above, p. 88); d¢i-visé ‘quick-poison,’ AV. 12.5.34 (designa- 
tion of a serpent): d¢#- ‘quick’; and doubtfully marazi- in the patrony- 
mic marazisanya- which might be compared with Spaxis, if that word be 
radically related to Goth. ga-matrgjan ‘shorten,’ rather than to Lat. 
brevis. Perhaps also Gr. apyu- in &pyvpos ‘silver,’ apyvgos ‘of silvery 
sheen”: dpyt- in dpyiKépavvos ‘with shining lightning’; Thracian dpy.dos- 
6 pds!®: dpyds ‘shining,’ for dpypés = Ved. rjrd!® ‘reddish.’ This is all too 
poor to establish a direct relation between the % and 7-stems, and does 
not, therefore, solve the riddle of the suppletion between the latter and 
the ré-stems. As the ré6-stems are in suppletion with both 4-stems and 
i-stems the occasional correspondence of both #-stems and i-stems with 
r6-stems is probably hap-hazard. 


18 See Jokl, J. c. 173 ff. 
19 This rjrd- is to be differentiated from rjrd- ‘straight’; see last, Neisser, Zum W érter- 


buch des Rigveda 188, 





IV. 
THE LINGUISTIC TANGLE OF OAXACA 


JAIME DE ANGULO 
BERKELEY, CAL, 


The state of confusion of our knowledge of the linguistics of Central 
America needs no better comment than the hodge-podge in that section 
of Les Langues du Monde, recently edited by Meillet. Oaxaca isa veritable 
tangle-knot of linguistic stocks. One is reminded of the Ca‘ifornia of 
early days with its twenty-one unconnected families. Oaxaca is a com- 
paratively small state, but there are fourteen tongues spoken within its 
borders. With the exception of Aztec not one of them has been seriously 
studied until now. As for the classifications, they vary all the way from 
Belmar, who reduces them all to three families, to Meillet, who has eight 
different stocks represented in the state, four of which would be made up 
of one single isolated language. I hope that the present paper will help 
to clear the situation. 

The material on which it is based was collected in the field, when I 
went to Oaxaca in 1922, at the behest of Manuel Gamio, the Director of 
Anthropology of Mexico, to collaborate as linguist in the Anthropological 
Survey of the Mexican Republic which he has planned. The monumental 
‘ work on Teotihuacan, as typical of the Aztec culture, had just been com- 
pleted and the field of investigation was now shifted to the Zapotecan 
region. 

Although the primary object of my work was to be a study of the 
Valley Zapotec proper I had made up my mind to have a look at the 
other languages if possible. Accordingly I first went to live at Teotitlan 
del Valle, close to the famous ruins of Mitla, and commenced my study 
of the language. It was not long before I realized that I was dealing with 
a type of language unfamiliar to me: a very sparse form; practically no 
treatment of the verb, that is to say, the verb reduced to a simple ex- 
pression of the infinitive preceded by a semi-prefixed particle of temporal 
aspect and followed by a half-agglutinated, half-fused pronominal end- 
ing; the same pronominal ending added to any form of noun to express 
personal relation or possession; the burden of the expression of relation 
laid on word-order, except for a division of the world of objects into the 
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three classes of animals, men, and things, expressed in a somewhat con- 
fused manner by the pronominal endings, or rather mixed up with these; 
the pronominal endings a mere garbled repetition of the independent 
pronouns or demonstratives, or even of the very words for ‘‘man,”’ 
“animal,” or “thing,” all of it based perhaps more strongly on tone 
pattern than on vocalic or consonantal symbolism, pitch tone forming a 
very strong element in the grammatical processes. In short, the whole 
thing gave me the impression of a language caught in the midst of rapid 
evolution. But whither and whence? I was puzzled. 

I returned to the town of Oaxaca and there I found a marvelous 
opportunity to obtain informants for the several different tongues spoken 
in the state; for Indians from all parts sooner or later make the pil- 
grimage to the market-place at Oaxaca. There each Saturday you may 
recognize, after you have learned their characteristics, mountaineer 
Zapotecs who come from as far as the Rincon to sell their fine rope-work 
and hamacas, the wild looking and suspicious Mixes with enormous 
loads of chile, Chinantecos with slanting eyes and high cheek-bones con- 
versing in their extraordinary nasa sing-song, Chatinos from the south 
coast with cargoes of pineapples, cargadores from all parts of the Mix- 
teca, Chocho hat weavers, sometimes Cuicatecos and Mazatecos, even 
an occasional Chontal. The Triques alone never come down from their 
five villages way up in the mountains. The Huaves of Tehuantepec are 
too far away to come except very rarely on the occasion of some big 
fiesta. I never obtained any information on those two languages, nor on 
Amuzgo. This last remained a mystery to me. Several informants who 
claimed to be Amuzgos spoke pure and simple Mixtec! Thus I worked 
on Chinanteco, Mixteco, Chocho, Chatino, Mazateco, Cuicateco, Mixe 
and Chontal, all at the same time with different informants. Later I 
made two roundabout tours of the state with a pack burro and visited 
most of those regions to confirm my data and collect dialectical varia- 
tions. 

I will dispose at once of Chontal and Mixe since they have no connec- 
tion whatever with the rest. In a study of Chontal which will appear 
soon I confirm Kroeber’s classification of this tongue with the Hokan 
family. In another paper I present my evidence for classifying Mixe with 
the Penutian family. 

Now to return to the other group. I had no sooner commenced taking 
down vocabularies than I was astonished at the utter lack of semantic 
similarity. I knew that Thomas and Swanton in their excellent map had 
lumped them all, with the exception of Chinanteco, in one group on the 
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say so of Belmar and not without expressing their own strong doubt. 
Later came Mechling, who did the best he could with manuscript vocab- 
ularies placed at his disposal by Pefiafel, and broke up the family into 
several groups. More recently Lehman proposed other groupings still. 
But all this was avowedly not much more than mere guessing. As 
Mechling says, the material was not only much too scanty, but it was 
obtained generally by persons without any linguistic training. Anyone 
who has seen some of the grammars published by the early friars 
knows that they are pretty nearly worthless from every point of view. 
Copies are very rare now. Thelate Mr. Gracida, who had devoted a life- 
time of labor to the antiquities of his native state of Oaxaca, possessed a 
splendid library which he placed at my disposal while I was in Mexico. 
I derived not a little amusement from the fantastic grammars done on a 
Greco-Latin model by the good priests. I will admit that a good many 
Zapotecan sounds are rather puzzling to the Spanish ear and present 
quite a problem in phonetic transcription. But it had never occurred 
to me that the easiest way out of the difficulty was to write something 
entirely different. Mexican scholars of a later date like Belmar, Leon, 
Pimentel, Pefiafel, and others have done somewhat better work, and 
they command our respect for their zeal and interest at a time when 
philology was limited to the Indo-Germanic languages, but for the pur- 
poses of modern comparative ‘inguistics their data are too inaccurate to 
repay the labor of critical examination. I tried often with my native 
informants to elucidate some of the sentences, examples or even word- 
lists given in their books, but usually we could not even guess what it 
was they had meant to say. 

I was therefore fully prepared to find the amount of similarity between 
these languages rather scanty. I will set down a comparative list of a 
few words only. I have omitted the tone marks and reduced the phonetic 
transcription to its simplest expression. The omission of the tones 
accounts for the identity of certain words within the same tongue, as in 
Chocho for I and thou, two and five, etc. 


Zapotec Chatino Mixtec Cuicatec Mazatec Chocho Chinantec 


one tob ska 1 ama ku fgu kop 
two tcup tkwa ou ive ho zya—Ss«ét aif 
three _—tson sna uni =. inu ha’ nie nifi 
four tap hakwa_ ki ki nyi nyi=_— kyii 
five yay tkyu wa wi a’ zyi =s—:«znyee 
ten tsi ti uci ditce ta te gye 


twenty val kla oko diko ka ka gy! 
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man kté nywa sa jruta  jru dzea 
animal ’pni kiti iti toi uva ho 
head ki Oiki ku ku gi 
eye viz dut¢i ti zya mi 
nose cri cri detu tciru ta 
mouth = ru’u zyu ndzuva jro "ow 
hand nya ya 6a’a ndza rha - gwod 
fire, xyi ki nyi’i dii cui xi 
water nis tya dute nda nda fmiy 
earth _—lyo lyu nyi nanki nunde gwoo 
brush _yijr kei zyuku najri na koo 
sun vidj ftca ndika i ¢06 nyi 
moon  beu k99 zyo sa ntsajri si 


I naa naa ruvu ia a haa = finea 
thou lui ’nwi ro’o i xi haa *nii 


A mere glance at the above table will show that the resemblances are 
not striking, at least not for those among us who demand something 
pretty clear to base semantic relationship upon. And I want to add that 
this is a very fair sample. I have not picked the words in this list with a 
view to showing either the differences or the similarities. I have simply 
taken a score of those words which are most apt to have a fundamental 
identity in all language. I say that the similarities are not striking; I 
do not say that they are entirely absent. There are clearly resemblances 
between Zapotec and Chatino, between Mixtec and Cuicatec, between 
Mazatec and Chocho. And in almost every case the Chinantec word may 
be compared to one or another of the other six. Finally by stretching 
the point one could base a relationship on the following argument: if 
the above three pairs are related, and there are sufficient cases where one 
or the other member of a pair is related to a member of another pair, this 
is fair presumptive evidence that they are all related. But this is getting 
pretty thin. The semasiology alone would never have led me to group 
these languages together. On the contrary, at this stage of my investiga- 
tion I believed that they had nothing in common. 

It came to me therefore as a surprise when I found one language after 
another conforming to the same type of morphology that I had already 
found in Zapotec. There was an undeniable 2ir de famille among them 
all. The same importance of the pitch tone element. The same division 
into animal, man, and thing. The same semi-suffixing of pronouns in- 
volving tone changes. The same sparsity of structure. The same method 
of expressing temporal ideas by means of prefixes—prefixes almost iden- 
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tical in form, although having passed over from one aspect to another. 
I will give here a table of these temporal prefixes: 


INCIPIATIVE CONTINUATIVE FREQUENTATIVE PERFECT 


ZAPOTEC nothing ka- ra- ba- 
or ga- or gu- 
or za- 

CHATINO sa- nd- I- or gw- 

MIXTEC ki- ni- 

CuICATEC ka- 
kuvi- ri- tci- 

MAZATEC nothing ti- ka- 
or kwi- tive- kave- 

CHOCHO ze- de- ve- 

CHINANTEC ni- ka- 


I think this is striking enough by itself, but it was all the more striking 
after the entirely different systems of the other two languages of the 
same region, Chontal and Mixe. 

Another point of morphological similarity is the differentiation of the 
first person plural into plural exclusive and plural inclusive. This is 
found in all the group except Chatino, Chocho and Chinanteco. 

I began more and more to have the feeling that all these languages 
belonged together, all except perhaps Chinanteco, which seemed in 
some ways to stand apart. This tongue fascinated me from the 
first. All the early accounts of the friars spoke of it as a frightful 
language, made up of grunts through the nose, where all the words 
were the same, and the devil himself could not learn it. All the 
good Oaxaqueiios who heard of my intention to study it laughed at 
me. Their imitations of Chinanteco speech sounded indeed like a pig 
with a cold in the head. As a matter of fact I found Chinanteco to be an 
extremely simple language, once you understand its monosyllabic and 
tonal nature. It is a typical monosyllabic language of the isolating type, 
with the characteristic ‘empty words” of such languages, with an ex- 
uberance of tone, and with a strong tendency to idiomatic expression. 
Just one sentence will give a good idea of the language. It is taken from 
a tale where a horse admonished by his fellow traveler donkey, not to 
waste his strength foolishly, retorts with: ‘“‘When you grow up to horse 
size, then you will run like me.”’ 


mi ni li nu kwe li va niiSsii nu le finea 
when will do thou horse do _ travel go trot thou like me 
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In this sentence the word /z is a good example of “empty word.” Its 
primary meaning of “‘to do, to act” is here entirely lost. In its combina- 
tion by means of word-order with mi (another empty-word used to in- 
dicate the future), and with mu (a semi-suffixed pronoun), it comes to 
have the sense of ‘‘to grow.”’ In the second part of the sentence the same 
li could as well be translated by “then.” This may perhaps appear some- 
what vague and ill delimited, but I am sure that anyone who has studied 
Chinese will recognize a familiar face. It is small wonder though, that 
the padres thought all the words were the same! This is the typical 
isolating language habit, very difficult to describe in the usual gram- 
matical terms of convention, but unmistakable after one has handled a 
few such languages. And this is precisely what gave such an air de famille 
to the other languages I was studying, only I did not know then what it 
was; I did not suspect that in Chinanteco I had in its pure undiluted 
state the morphology through which all the other tongues of the group 
had recently passed. 

But I am anticipating. I did not make that discovery until] I went 
south on a field trip to collect all the dialectical variations of Zapotec 
that I could find. I was amazed as I penetrated further and further into 
the mountains of the southern range to find the suffixes more and more 
detachable. The semasiology was not one whit altered, but one after 
another of the fused endings appeared at first as agglutinated suffixes, 
then as pure morfemas of the empty-word type, and finally as seman- 
temas used now concretely, now relationally. I was now in the heart of 
the Miahuatlan district, and to my increasing amazement I found that 
the ‘‘Miahuateco” dialect was as strictly monosyllabic and isolating as 
Chinanteco. I could now go back and read again all my notes on the 
other dialects of Zapotec and understand everything that had puzzled 
me in the morphology: as forms but recently evolved from an isolating 
prototype, everything was clear. 

It was then that I formulated in my own mind the hypothesis that all 
these languages formed a group having in common a primary under- 
structure of monosyllabic morphology, whatever their diversity in 
semantics might be. 

It is very important to make it clear that this hypothesis does not 
necessarily imply a common genetic origin for the languages thus grouped 
together. They may all have descended from parents belonging to dif- 
ferent linguistic stocks, and then have become penetrated by the same 
morphology. That there exists such a “regional” factor in the borrowing 
of morphological structure has already been demonstrated in several 
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cases. The point here is that the levelling would in this case have pro- 
ceeded so far that all these languages would form a real group, linguis- 
tically. 

Whether my hypothesis is correct or not can only be judged from a 
full presentation of the facts. I have a very large amount of material 
which I hope to be able to present soon in texts, vocabularies, and com- 
parative morphological studies of all these languages. The material is 
all ready and needs only to be incorporated in the work on Oaxaca which 
will be published by the Department of Anthropology of Mexico under 
the Direction of Manuel Gamio, and of which it is a part. 





V. 
FINAL AE IN LATIN CASE-FORMS 


ROLAND G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


F. Sommer, in the revised edition of his Handbuch der lateinischen 
Laut- und Formenlehre, offers no explanation of the development of 
final -di in the dative singular of d-stems (=first declension) to -ae 
rather than to 7; see pp. 146, 327-28. Yet the development of the long 
diphthong di to 7 in non-initial (=unaccented) syllables is certain in 
the dative-ablative plural of d-stems, and an identical development of 
the long 67 is seen in the same forms of the o-stems, where lengthis 
assured by the Sanskrit form: inst. pl. devdis =Latin divis. The long 
diphthong in the dative singular of d-stems is proved by the Greek 
ending in xwpg ‘terrae,’ 0eG ‘deae.’ 

It is impossible to separate the consideration of the dative -ae from 
that of the -ae in the genitive singular and in the nominative plural, 
where there is a similar development of a diphthong to the value which 
it had in initial ( =accented) syllables. K. Brugmann, in his Grundriss 
d. vergl. Gramm. d. indog. Sprachen*® 1.228 (after H. Osthoff, Zur Ge- 
schichte d. Perfekts im Indogermanischen, 197 ff.), explains this as starting 
from the monosyllabic pronouns quae hae haec, spreading thence to poly- 
syllabic pronouns such as istae, and ultimately to all other words of the 
class. In this view there are difficulties. The quae hae haec are taken in 
their accented values, although all other forms of these pronouns (except 
the nom.-acc. neut. hoc) develop in their unaccented values, as F. Solm- 
sen, Indogerm. Forschungen, 4. 142 f., has observed. Further, there are 
no monosyllabic genitives or datives ending in -ae, so that the extension 
could have been justified only in the nominative plural. Secondarily, 
perhaps, the identity of the genitive singular with the nominative plural 
in o-stems might have induced a genitive singular of the d-stems that is 
identical with the nominative plural, but for the fact that the o-stems 
did not become absolutely identical in these endings until about 150 
B.C.: before that the nominative plural was written quite consistently 
EI in inscriptions and the genitive singular was written I. For the dative 
singular, there is no analogy whatever along these lines. 
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Now the familiar explanation of the normal ending -ae in the genitive 
singular is that the older -ds, still seen in pater familids ‘father of the 
household or family,’ was remade to -d- after the -7 of o-stem genitives; 
and that this dissyllabic -d# in rapid speech was contracted to a diph- 
thong, and later became -ae: cf. Sommer, of. cit. 325-27. The failure of 
the -ai to eventuate in -~7, as in existiméd from *ex-aistumd, is due to its 
late origin, after the original -ae has traveled part of the way to the 
monophthong. 

Similarly, the -ae which replaced original -ds in the nominative plural 
is, as Sommer, oP. cit. 329, states, the product of a long diphthong which 
develops secondarily by the analogy of the -o7 of o-stems: stem vowel 
-o- is to plural -07 as stem vowel -d- is to plural -é7. This long vowel also, 
as being of later development, has escaped the development to - which 
was the normal fate of the unaccented short diphthong. 

Yet if this be the origin of the plural ending in the d-stems (and I 
believe that it is, for I cannot agree with Brugmann, Kuhns Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachforschung 27.199 ff., that this plural is an original dual in 
-ai; cf. Sommer, op. cit. 329-30), the fact that it is a long diphthong and 
not a short one is of importance. For an -di which developed from a 
proportion 0:07 =d:x, was generated at a time when the short 0 in un- 
accented syllables had not weakened, and therefore presumably before 
the short a in unaccented syllables had weakened. But in early Italic 
times the long diphthongs became short before consonants, and, if y- 
diphthongs, lost their y before vowels. Thus our -di should in continuous 
speech at once have become either -ai or -d. So early an -a? would almost 
certainly have weakened into -. We must therefore ascribe to the long 
vowels of the paradigm an influence which held the length of this diph- 
thong until after original short -a7 in the unaccented position had be- 
come -e7 on its way to -7. 

For the paradigm of the d-stems was full of long a’s, in precisely the 
positions where the o-stems had short vowels; we need cite only nom. 
sing. -d, acc. sing. -dm, as compared with -os and -om. Thus even this 
interpretation of the nominative plural -ae needs an analogic retention 
of length in the diphthong. 

But a similar analogical retention of length in the final -dz of the dative 
singular, where the long diphthong has come down from the earliest 
stages of Indo-European to which we can go back, is adequate to ex- 
plain the development of the sounds in this form also. We may note 
that a final -di may stand in any one of three positions: before a vowel, 
where it would become -d; before a consonant, where it would be 
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shortened to -ai; before a pause, where its development can only be con- 
jectured. But in the dative-ablative plural, the long diphthong is always 
before a consonant, the -s which is the final sound of the word. There- 
fore analogies would be less likely to be at work in the dative-ablative 
plural ending, than in that of the dative singular, where the sound was 
subject to three regular developments, two of which at least were ab- 
solutely unlike. 

Before taking up the history of the genitive ending, I must record my 
belief that H. Ehrlich was right in his Untersuchungen tiber die Natur 
der griechischen Betonung, 66 ff., when he championed the old theory 
that the genitive of the o-stems is in Latin historically a locative. The 
differentiation in the older Latin inscriptions between -7 of the genitive 
singular and the -ez of the nominative plural he explains as due to a dif- 
ference in the diphthongs; that the original -ez in the locative-genitive 
became a monophthong at a much earlier date than did original -ai and 
-oi, for the latter had first to weaken to -e7 before they went on to -#. 
Sommer’s objections, in his Kritische Erldéuterungen 2. lat. Laut- u. 
Formenlehre, §87, do not convince me; his strongest point is that there is 
insufficient formal identity between the two cases, to lead to the use of 
the locative form in a genitive function. Yet while in form this confusion 
may be extremely rare, there are ample overlappings in the syntactical 
field: the genitive in Aen. 1.438 fastigia urbis ‘roof-tops of the city’ 
expresses virtually the same idea as the locative phrase in Aen. 1.441 
lucus in urbe media ‘a grove in the center of the city’; regina deum 
‘queen of the gods’ might have been ‘queen among the gods’ without 
surprising us, cf. the phrase primus inter pares; words of fullness may be 
attended in Latin by either the genitive or the ablative, and genitive 
and ablative phrases are alike used to express description or quality. 
Although some of these ablative uses are not locative in origin, still we 
might note that in Sanskrit the locative case reaches out to express goal, 
cause, agent, specification, none of which functions properly belong to 
it; and it is rash to claim that a locative form could not come to be the 
normal form of the genitive, especially when the argument in its favor 
is so ably maintained as it is by Ehrlich. 

Granting now that the o-stems have a genitive which is historically a 
locative form, I am tempted to see in the genitive in -ae of d-stems a 
similar locative in -d7, restrained from weakening to ~@ in the same way 
as was the ending of the dative singular and that of the nominative 
plural. But this cannot be demonstrated; for we have indubitably the 
original genitive in -ds and the remade form in -dé, so that a third form 
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is unlikely, especially as -ae can be derived from -di by shortening of 
the antevocalic long vowel and contracting of the resulting -az, even as 
*ré-i becomes rei and then, at times, a monosyllable, despite the resis- 
tance of the paradigmatic stress. Strictly, we should expect the -d-7 to 
maintain itself after a vowel, even as we have normally acié and dié, 
with e unshortened because of the preceding vowel. Certainly, the geni- 
tive ending is seldom, if ever, elided before an initial vowel in the writings 
of Plautus; cf. F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen,? 334-360. We are forced 
to the conclusion that -d~ had come into use so recently that it had only 
in part developed to a monosyllabic -ai in the time of Plautus, who could 
then use either form at will, though he preferred the dissyllabic ending. 
Monosyllabic -ai would be normal after a consonant, but dissyllabic -dé 
would be normal after a vowel. Levelings took place, as was natural, 
and the diphthong -ai became -ae at the time when accented -ai suffered 
thischange. A few instances of -d7 survive in later poets only as archaisms, 
for the monosyllabic ending was presently extended to the position after 
a vowel, to the exclusion of the dissyllabic form. But. this ending -d 
came into existence too late to yield an -ai which could weaken to -ez 
and to -#. 

My thesis is therefore that the dative ending, though original, main- 
tained its long diphthong by analogy; that the nominative plural next 
got a long diphthong by an analogical formation; that the genitive singu- 
lar presently acquired a diphthongal ending (after consonants), as a 
contraction of a dissyllabic form created by analogy; that all three forms, 
by the influence of the other forms of the declension, kept the diphthong 
unchanged until a time when it developed like the ai of accented syl- 
lables. 

This, by the way, suggests that the accent was less strongly of a stress 
or energy quality at the time when the retained -azi became -ae than 
when the original unaccented ai became e on its way to#. The earlier 
was the primitive Italic accent on the initial syllable, the later was the 
historical Latin accent, regulated by the length of the penult; but I 
cannot pursue this theme at the present time. 





VI. 
VOCALIC N IN ASSYRIAN 


EPHRAIM AVIGDOR SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Does the history of the liquid and nasal sounds in Semitic disclose any 
development parallel to that of the nasal and liquid sonants (m, », }, r) 
of Indo-European? The problem has never been treated adequately. 
Even in the latest works on Hebrew grammar (there has not been pub- 
lished recently a single grammatical study in any other Semitic language 
that is more than elementary) the question is either entirely ignored or 
else doubt is expressed whether the assumption of a vocalic function by 
sounds other than the traditional vowels is in Hebrew at all justifiable.! 
And yet what is the value of the Jamed in heb’] ‘vanity’ or the nun in 
eb’n ‘stone’? Or how else can we explain forms like gorobkem ‘your 
approaching’ Dt. 20.2 from gorbkem, or the Babylonian mamilkép 
‘kingdoms’ over against the Tiberian mamlkéb 1 Chr.29.30, 2 Chr. 
20.292? We are forced to assume that the liquids resh and lamed served 
as vowels during the transitory period. For, to take the latter instance, 
the form mamilkép can thus be easily derived from the otherwise ex- 
pected mamllkép. The latter first became mamlkép by syncope, then / 
between consonants assumed the function of a vowel thus yielding the 
form mam|kép (samprasdrana) and at length a gliding vowel developed 
between m and / (anaptyxis), thus ultimately producing the form mam- 
UROp. 

The present writer has elsewhere expressed the opinion that the 
troublesome Shwa medium of the Hebrew grammarians may be in- 
timately connected with the vocalic potentialities of the liquids and 
nasals.* Professor Montgomery, according to a personal communica- 
tion, has arrived at some very important results concerning Hebrew 
phonology and morphology through a careful observation of the Hebrew 


1Cf. Bauer and Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebrdischen Sprache, Halle 1922, 
50d. 
2 Cf. Bergstraisser, Hebrdische Grammatik, Leipaig 1918, par. 23d. 

3In a monograph on, The Pronunciation of Hebrew according to Origen’s transliterations 
in the Hexapla, shortly to be published by the Dropsie College. 
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liquids; and there is little doubt that comparative Semitic grammar in 
general would gain much from a thorough study of the problem. 

In this connection I wish to make a suggestion concerning the nature 
of the initial vowel in the imperative forms of the primae m verbs in 
Assyrian. As is well known the 2nd. sing. imptv. of naddnu ‘to give,’ 
nazadzu ‘to stand,’ and masdru ‘to guard’ is idin, iziz and usur respec- 
tively. Now we should expect forms without the as in Hebrew ten 
‘give,’ Syriac pel ‘fall,’ or with the as in Hebrew n°fol ‘fall’ and in 
Syriac n*dor ‘vow.’ 

The disturbing initial vowel which is found instead in Assyrian has 
been explained as the result of analogy with the dissylabic imperative 
forms of the ‘kuSud’ type. In view of the irregular treatment which 
in the various Semitic dialects is accorded to the m in the above-cited 
position I would suggest that we have here different modes of approach 
to an initial anteconsonantal nasal that tends to become vocalic because 
of this very position. In Hebrew as well as in Aramaic this nasal did not 
develop into a vowel and was, in consequence, either entirely dropped 
(ten, pel), or was restored to full consonantal value with the aid of a 
following Shwa (n°fol, n*dor). In Assyrian, on the other hand, a vowel 
developed whose character was determined by the vowel of the preterite 
stem of the verb in question. That vowel, therefore, is not a heter- 
ogeneous importation caused by analogy, but, to my thinking, the 
phonetic heir of the original nasal.® 

The same explanation holds true for forms like ifasru (for nitasru) 
from ittasar <intasar (./nasaru ‘to guard’) and itpusu for nitpusu 
(/napasu ‘to dash’). In the above examples there cannot be even the 
slightest suspicion of analogical extension as the number of syllables 
remains the same in either case. But a regular development of an 
initial anteconsonantal m into a vowel would easily account for the 
otherwise unexplained representations. 


* See Brockelmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Semitishen Sprachen, 
59 ff. 

5 To follow Professor Haupt in assuming that forms like idin developed out of the 
preterit form ‘by a simple dropping of the initial n’ (a view expressed at the last meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 1925), is to ignore the fact that the pre- 
terite of naddnu is made from *indin and not from *inidin. 





SYLLABIC CONSONANTS IN NEW MEXICAN SPANISH 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In my Studies in New Mexican Spanish' I have already called atten- 
tion to the existence of certain syllabic consonants in New Mexican 
Spanish. In the following pages I shall discuss this subject much more 
in detail. 

It is well known to students of language that syllabic consonants are 
to be found in some languages. A regular series of syllabic consonants, 
properly classified and well understood with respect to their phonetic 
developments in the various related languages, has been established 
for Indo-European. 

In the Romance languages there are no syllabic consonants in standard 
speech. To my knowledge none are found in any of the Romance dialects 
with the single exception of New Mexican Spanish.? Our present study 
of the New Mexican Spanish syllabic consonants offers, therefore, some 
new and interesting material that may give us new light on the develop- 
ment of syllabic consonants in Indo-European and Latin. For that 
reason, although the present study is in general only a collection of 
material, references are given to parallel developments in the Italic 
languages. 

The New Mexican Spanish syllabic consonants are the following: 

A. Long voiced consonants 


o 


1. Nasals m, n 


° 


2. Lateral I] 

. Short voiced consonants 
1. Lateral I 
2. Vibrant r 


1 Part I: Phonology (Revue de Dialectologie Romane, 1909), §167. 

2 There are, of course, a few sporadic examples of syllabic consonants in standard 
French and Spanish in certain exclamations, such as French chut, pst, Spanish pst, Italian 
sst, and perhaps in a few of the monosyllabic expressions of approval or disapproval, etc., 
that are commonly heard in many languages but seldom recorded graphically. 

3 In the study of comparative developments with Latin and other Italic languages I 
shall refer principally to Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut-und Formenlehre,Heidel- 
berg, 1902, and Lindsay, The Latin Language, Oxford, 1894. 
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The basis for the above classification is involved in the description and 
discussion of the sounds that follow. The five phonetic symbols above 
given represent the five New Mexican Spanish syllabic consonants 
commonly heard in New Mexico and Southern Colorado.‘ 


PRONUNCIATION 


I shall now give a detailed account of the exact phonetic values of the 
above five phonetic symbols that represent the five New Mexican 
Spanish syllabic consonants.® 

Long and short consonants. A classification according to long and 
short may appear somewhat arbitrary and borrowed from the Indo- 
European system. It is, of course, a somewhat different problem. In 
the New Mexican Spanish syllabic consonants no exact or nearly exact 
quantitative values are involved. There is, however, a very great 
quantitative difference between m, n, 1, and L f, that has a great im- 
portance upon articulation. The voiced “syllabic consonants, m, n, I, are 
very long and may be held indefinitely. Being strongly accented® “they 
are usually as long as the consonant plus the accented vowel absorbed. 
The other two, however, the ] and the I, are very short in duration and 
there is a tendency towards a rather loose and indistinct consonantal 
articulation. 

General characteristics. All the New Mexican Spanish syllabic 
consonants are voiced. Their vowel quality does not seem to be uniform. 
In syllabic m it is a sound between the English u in mum and the French 
einle. In n, 1, Li r, it isa sound similar to French ein le. The articulation 
consists of the vibration of the vocal chords and the consonant-vowel 
quality determined by the organs of speech above the larynx. In the 


* A map of the New Mexican Spanish territory covered by my investigations into New 
Mexican Spanish language and folklore is given in my Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 
Phonology, page 6. In general it may be said to cover all of New Mexico north of Socorro 
and all of Colorado south of Saguache and Pueblo. 

5 For the symbols of the syllabic consonants I employ those used by Sommer, but their 
phonetic values are, of course, the ones established for New Mexico. The acute accent over 
the syllabic consonant is used to designate a long syllabic consonant and with stress 
accent, the grave accent to designate a short one with stress accent. The absence of both 
means a very short syllabic consonant and with no stress accent. In the phonetic tran- 
scriptions of other consonants (not the syllabic) and of the vowels, I employ the phonetic 
alphabet used by Tomds Navarro Tomas in his Manual de Pronunciacién Espanola, 
ist edition, Madrid, 1918, 2nd edition, 1921. 

6 As is well known, Spanish has a very pronounced intensity stress or accent. The 
syllabic consonants m, n i, have the same intensity stress as the accented vowels they 


absorb, and quantitatively they may be even longer. In the Germanic languages syllabic 
consonants are usually not accented. 
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case of m, n, I, 1 there is no consonantal friction in the syllabic consonant 
proper, but only a consonantal vowel, the quality of which is determined 
by the firm and fixed position of the lips or tongue while the breath 
passes through the nasal or oral cavities or both. In the case of the r, 
there is also consonantal friction during the articulation of the syllabic 
consonant proper. 

Aside from the vibration of the vocal chords or voice, the syllabic 
consonant consists essentially of the fixed position of the lips in m (com- 
pletely closed), and of the tongue-teeth and tongue-alveoli contact, 
firmly held in n, I, and I, partially closed in I. The syllabic consonant 
lasts as long as the vibration of the vocal chords plus this complete and 
firm or partially closed contact continue. The syllabic consonant proper 
consists, therefore, of voice plus the attack or obstruction. When the 
obstruction is removed (the lips opened in the case of m, or the tongue 
removed in the case of n, 1,1, r) we have what we might call the con- 
sonantal release, and this release is a new consonant and begins a new 
syllable. The attack begins with a marked rise in intensity and a new 
breath impulse and then the intensity gradually diminishes. But none 
of the New Mexican Spanish syllabic consonants occur at the end ofa 
phonic group. The release of the obstruction becomes necessary, and this 
release of the attack or contact which is marked by a new rise in inten- 
sity becomes the consonantal articulation that begins the new syllable. 
Before a vowel, the release or new consonantal articulation is deter- 
mined by the previous consonantal attack; n becomes nn. Before a 
consonant that is articulated by the organs of speech in the position of 
the previous consonantal attack, the release becomes that consonant. 
And before a consonant not previously anticipated by the position of the 
organs involved in its articulation, the release takes place simultaneously 
with the articulation of the new consonant. 

To describe their consonantal articulation, each syllabic consonant 
has to be treated separately. 

1. Long voiced nasal m. This syllabic consonant is a voiced, bilabial 
nasal, articulated with the lips completely closed. The breath passes 
through the nose, and aside from its syllabic character and the fact that 
the lips remain closed, its general character is like the ordinary Spanish 
m described by Navarro Tomas.’ As we shall see later, syllabic m often 
attracts a following ordinary consonantal m that becomes the conson- 
antal release of the syllabic m, the result being mm. This release, how- 
ever, may actually take the form of any labial consonant that follows. 


7 Manual de Pronunciacion Espanola, §87. 
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2. Long voiced nasal n. This syllabic consonant is ordinarily a voiced 
infra-alveolar nasal. The blade of the tongue is pressed against the lower 
surface of the alveoles, the tip sometimes touching the inner surfaces of 
the upper incisors. See Fig. 1. In the San Luis Valley, Southern Colo- 
rado, however, it is usually a wide denti-alveolar nasal, the front of the 
tongue being pressed against the upper teeth and alveoles, and the tip 
protruding to an almost interdental position. See Fig. 2. When it falls 
before a vowel the release or tongue withdrawal articulates the con- 
sonant n. Syllabic n then becomes mn. And when pronounced immedi- 


Fig. 2. 


ately before dentals or alveolars the release becomes the corresponding 
dental or alveolar articulation with the necessary assimilation to the 
nasal n. : ; 

3. Long syllabic |. Syllabic 1 does not seem to have in the New 
Mexican territory a very uniform articulation. The most common arti- 
culation is that of a voiced, denti-alveolar lateral. The tip of the tongue 
is pressed against the inner surfaces of the upper incisors, and the blade 
of the tongue is pressed against the alveoles over a wide area. See Fig. 3. 
Syllabic | may attract a following /, the result being Il, with only one 
consonantal release. 

4, Short syllabic |. There is also heard in New Mexican Spanish a 
short, weak, unaccented syllabic I in the initial groups, cl-, gl-, when 
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these groups are in words emphatically pronounced. This syllabic i 
is usually denti-alveolar as in Fig. 3, and is heard only sporadically. 
5. Short vibrant r. This short syllabic consonant is a voiced, multiple- 
vibrant fricative, similar in its consonantal articulation to the fricative 
r often heard in careless and familiar Spanish pronunciation instead of 
the regular multiple-vibrant 7.2 In the New Mexican syllabic r, the tip 
of the tongue is pressed against the lower surface of the alveolar region 














Fig. 4. 


in a series of very rapid contacts or vibrations, allowing the breath to 
pass through a narrow passage and producing a continuous sound. See 
Fig. 4. Often the contacts or vibrations are so rapid and the releases so 
gentle that there is a uniform contact, producing a sound somewhat like 
the French 7 in jour when loosely and weakly articulated. The tongue 
position, however, does not approach that of the French sound. When 
before a vowel 7 becomes rr. See mm in 2. 


8 Navarro Tomas, Manual de Pronunciacién Espanola, §116. 

9 All the developments discussed are not general in New Mexican Spanish. All our 
examples are from notes that represent cases of actual current pronunciation, but this does 
not mean that the normal Spanish or almost normal pronunciation with no syllabic con- 
sonants is not often heard. In New Mexican Spanish, camita is often pronounced kamita, 
lomita lomita, etc. The problem of class distinction or education does not seem to enter 
here because most of my examples are taken from individuals of some education who speak 
and write Spanish well. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Syllabic m. Syllabic m may normally develop from the following 
sources. 

a) From intervocalic m-+-accented ?: 

camita > kamta, lomita >lomta, comiles (<comiste) komtes. 

As already indicated, the syllabic consonant is here very long and 
has the accentual stress. The syllabication in the first example is, 
therefore, ka- m-ta. 

b) From the possessive adjective mi when immediately before a 
bilabial consonant++-an unaccented vowel: 

mi papé>m papa, mi mamé>m mami, mi botita m botita 

By assimilation final 7+-mi in the above position becomes also syllabic 
m. The vowel preceding the original remains strongly nasal: 

con mi papé>kom papa, sin mi papé> sim papa, en mi maleta> em 
maléta. 

In these cases the syllabic m and the following consonant are really 
pronounced with the same lip position, although with two articulations. 
The syllabic m is articulated with the lips closed, and as the lips are 
opened the release is the articulation for the following labial consonant 
b, m, or p. 

c) From the indefinite article wz when immediately before a bilabial 
consonant. It is also accented, but not with the intensity of the mi >m, 
and it is not so long. This development takes place both before accented 
and unaccented vowels: 

un pajarito>m paxarito, un papel >m papel, un beso m béso, un 
burro>m baro, un mantel m mantel. 

This development seems to take place only when the article um is 
initial in a phonic group. In the sentence vido un pajarito, therefore, the 
normal New Mexican pronunciation would be bi-dym-pa-xa-ri-to, and 
the syllabic consonant would develop only in case of an abnormal pause 
after vido, bido m paxarito. 

It happens that I have no examples of wm before f. In New Mexican 
Spanish f is ordinarily (when it does not become a voiceless aspiration like 
the jota) a labiodental or weak, labiodental, breathed f, or a bilabio- 
pharyngeal f° Before such initial f sounds, un when syllabic would 
probably be pronounced in New Mexican Spanish as a labiodental, 
syllabic m with a consonantal articulation similar to the Spanish labio- 
dental m sound of m when before an f," or a loosely articulated syllabic 
nasal with imperfect bilabial contact. 


10 Studies in New Mexican Spanish, Part 1, §100. 
4 Manual de Pronunciacién Espafiola, §90. 
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d) A double syllabic m is also often heard in New Mexican Spanish as 
an exclamation or expression of disgust or disapproval. Two syllables 
are really articulated, two syllabic m sounds, the second receiving the 
stress, mm. 

A most interesting problem for students of language is the dissolution 
of syllabic m that has developed from mi (case b above) into €m, because 
it is an almost exact parallel to the development of Indo-European 
syllabic m under certain conditions to Italic em. Examples: 

em papa<m papa< mi papa 

em mama < m mama < mi mamé 

kon em papa<kom papa<con mi papa 

em pakéte < m pakéte < mi paquete 

Individuals who pronounce m papa are usually the ones who on 
occasions pronounce em papa. I am assuming of course that in these 
cases em is derived from m, and, I believe, with reason, because I do not 
see the possibility of deriving ¢m directly from mi. There is not the 
slightest reason for assuming any other influence in this development 
and I feel certain that ¢m represents the syllabic m that developes from 
mi. We have here, then, in a modern Latin dialect, a repetition of the 
old development of Indo-European syllabic m to em in Latin, in such 
words as *kmtém > centum, *dekm> decem, etc. The same development 
took place, of course, in Oscan and Umbrian.” 

The above development does not take place when a vowel precedes 
mi. If syllabic m develops it remains: 

ami papa>a m papa. 

The reason why syllabic m develops from such monosyllabic words as 
un and mi and not from me and no is probably to be found in the fact that 
mi and un still retain some of the original stress of wno and mio< Latin 
tinu(m), méu(m), whereas in me, no, etc., there is no accentual stress at 
all. In all the above cases the resulting syllabic m develops from m or 
n-+a preceding (in the case of um) or following (all other cases) accented 
vowel. 

2. Syllabic n. Syllabic n n may develop from the following sources: 

a) From intervocalic n-taccented t (see m): 

cunita> kunta, Anita> anta, hermanito> ermanto. 

The development takes place only in words ending in -tto, -tta. 

b) From the indefinite article wm in practically any position except 
when before labials (see m, c). When the resulting n falls before a vowel 


* These Latin examples are for the short syllabic m. See K. Brugmann, Abregé de 
Grammaire Comparée des Langues Indo-Européenes, Paris, 1905, §192, Lindsay, Chapter 
IV, §81, and Sommer, §37. 
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the release of the tongue articulates a consonantal m. The n then be- 
comes nn (see Pronunciation, 2): 

un dedal> ni dedal, un americano > nnamerikano, en un instante> 
ennjstante, con un hijo>konixo, con un tambor >kon tambor (ko-n- 
tam-bor). 

When an precedes the un the tendency seems general, while in the 
other cases the development i is sporadic. Cases like ennjstante (¢-n-njs- 
tan-te) and kon tambor are heard everywhere in ‘New Mexico and 
Colorado. The first m nasalizes the preceding vowel and is in part 
assimilated into the resulting syllabic n. The full and general develop- 
ment of syllabic n here, therefore, seems to be reached generally only 
from n+un in the group vowel-+-n-+un. 

c) From the group um- of the other forms of un, namely uno, una, 
unos, unas, i.e. before a vowel, in any position, but generally only in the 
case of vowel+-n-+-una, unos, or unas: 

con una pala>konna pala, en una carta>€ nna karta, dan una cena 
muy mala>da nna séna mG mila, sin una luz > sjnna lfis, son unos 
tontos > 80 nngs tontos, con unas cosas > konnas késas, pon una aqut> 
pon na ki (p§-n-na-ki), una bebida>nna bebida. 

In all cases of b and c where the resulting syllabic n falls immediately 
before a vowel within a phonic group, the release of the syllabic n is 
consonantal nm, as already indicated. From unas, for example, un in 
reality develops into syllabic n+ consonant n. 

d) Sporadically from the accented initial group én+consonant: 

tntico (< idéntico® > ntiko, son tnticos > 89 ntikgs. 

There is also a New Mexican Spanish form éntico, but this is probably 
from éntico on account of the general tendency in New Mexican Spanish 
to open a vowel before a nasal group, embésil<imbécil, empedido< 
impedido, antonses <entonces, ancase<en casa de, etc., and not from 
ntiko, with en from syllabic n. 

3. Syllabic | 1. Syllabic 1 may develop from the following sources: 

a) Sporadically from intervocalic l-Faccented ¢: 

pilita> pilta, alita> alta, bolita> bolta. 

All my examples are before é# as in the parallel case for n. 

4, Syllabic |. In the initial groups cl-, gi-, a weak, unaccented, and 
very short syllabic | sometimes appears in New Mexican Spanish before 
the consonantal /, especially in emphatic speech: 


8 Studies in New Mexican Spanish, Part I, §§36, 180. 
4 Tbhid., §§24, 32. 
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claro>kllaro, clase>kllas, clima>kllima, clueca>klléka, gloria> 
gllérja. 

In the medial position gll appears also in ingllatera <inglaterra. 

Aside from klléka there is also a form kuléka from clueca.* It is not 
easy to determine whether the u develops here as an ordinary case of a 
parasitic vowel, as in Latin poculum < pocolom < poclum," or from sylla- 
bic 1. The evolution of the forms was probably clueca>kllwéka, or 
kulwéka>klléka or kuléka. If kuléka actually comes from klléka, 
the dissolution of I into ul is similar to that of Indo-European syllabic 
I that is represented by ol, ui, in Latin.”” 

More common than the form ipgllatéra are the forms ingalaterra, in- 
galatierra, with al instead of J. The history of this parasitic vowel is also 
somewhat obscure. The fact that it is a instead of u is of no importance 
here because the exact phonetic value of the parasitic vowel is deter- 
mined largely by the vowel that precedes or follows. This is evident in 
the New Mexican forms ingalaterra, indulugensia, tiguere, Franquilin< 
inglaterra, indulgencia, tigre, Franklin, etc.1® 

5. Syllabic ? Syllabic r, which is always short and practically semi- 
explosive, may result from intervocalic rr (Spanish multiple vibrant f) 
+accented #, and in all cases only when the resulting syllabic consonant 
falls before the consonant ?#: 

perrito>perto, carrito>karto, burrito > burto. 


The above development is not general. All my examples are from the 
San Luis Valley, Southern Colorado, but New Mexican friends tell me 
that the development is not unknown in some parts of New Mexico. 

A sporadic case is the development of short syllabic r from accented 
a+rr- in the word murre<muy-+the intensive prefix re-.° This seems 
to be rare and takes place only when the word murre loses its primary 
accent before the adjective it modifies: 

Spanish muy regrande>New Mexican Spanish murre grande>mffe 
grande or mrre grande. 


% Ibid., Part I, §77. 

16 Lindsay, Chapter II, §102. For many similar developments in Spanish and New 
Mexican Spanish, see Studies in New Mexican Spanish, Part I, §193. 

17 Sommer, §35; Lindsay, Chapter IV, §92. 

18 Studies in New Mexican Spanish, Part I, §193. Ingalaterra and coronica are frequent 
forms in Old Spanish. Parasitic vowels that break up the groups cl and gr are very common 
in Oscan, and it would be interesting to know if a primitive partial development of syl- 
labic consonants was the real cause of their ultimate development. See Buck, Grammar of 
Oscan and Umbrian, Boston, 1904, §§79, 81. 

19 Studies in New Mexican Spanish, Part I, §192. 
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The release of the syllabic r becomes the consonantal r that is articu- 
lated before the vowel e. The group 4-+rr really becomes Ir. 


TABLE OF NEW MEXICAN SPANISH SYLLABIC CONSONANTS 
INDICATING THEIR SOURCE AND UNIFORMITY OF 
DEVELOPMENTS 








<m-++4 before ¢ 


<indef. art. un 
when initial in 
a phonic group 
and before a 
bilabial con- 
sonant 


<poss. adj. mi 
when before a 
bilabial cons. 
+ an unac- 
cented vowel 


<n-+mi when be- 
fore a_ bilabial 
cons.+-an unac- 
cented vowel 





See Origin and 
Development, 
1, d. 





<n-+4 before ¢ 


<indef. art. un 
when initial in 
a phonic group 
anywhere, ex- 
cept before a 
bilabial cons. 
or a vowel 


<n-+un anywhere 
except before a 
bilabial cons. or 
a vowel 





<un before a 
vowel 


<un of the forms 
uno, una, unos, 
unas, when ini- 
tial in a phonic 
group any- 
where 


<n+un ofthe 
forms uno, una 
unos, unas 








<1-+% before ¢ 





parasitic in the 
groups cl-, gl-, 
-gl- 





<rr+i before t 














<u-+rr in murre 














THE INDO-EUROPEAN NEGATIVE PREFIX IN N 


Louis H. Gray 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The question of the mutual relation of the various privative nominal] 
prefixes characterised by » in the Indo-European languages, as well as 
of these prefixes to the n-negative particles, has repeatedly been discussed 
from more than one point of view. Without recapitulating the theories 
already advanced, which may readily be ascertained from the appended 
bibliography, the problem may be examined anew in the light of all 
linguistic evidence now available. The fullest data are found in Greek, 
then in Italic, Indian, and Iranian; doublets of the type *#: *me are rare 
in Celtic, Teutonic, and Balto-Slavic; they are not found in Armenian, 
which has only an= *y;! and their existence is questionable in Albanian.” 


I. GREEK 


Here five types are observed: dvdxeoros: dvqxeotos: vnxeoros;® dvay- 
yworos : &yvworos; and dugacin. The material for the first three types, in 
the alphabetical order of the second component, is as follows 


dvaxeoros ‘incurable’ dvixeoros viKeoTos (dxéopac) 
dvnxliwros ‘pointless’ (dxcdwrés ) 

avqxovoros ‘unheard’ vhxovo Tos (dxobw ) 

avadhynrot’ 

épéptuvoe (Hesych.) dvn\evhs ynrevhs (ad€yw) 
vndurhs ‘guiltless’ (dAelrns) 
évareayia ‘neglect of a- . 
nointing’ dvfdretgos ‘unanointed’ ynriohs (are pw) 


1 Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, 1. 419, Leipzig, 1895S. 

2 Pedersen (1. 45) would cite here Albanian ésefe ‘fasting’: sit ‘breakfast,’ and égel 
‘fasting’: gete ‘food,’ but this is doubted by Barié, Albanorumanische Studien, 1. 59-60, 
Sarajevo, 1919. 

* For the distribution of the »n-compounds see Hamilton 61-62, and cf, 4b. 11-13. 

‘For the type G04varos : 4@4varos, where the first of three short syllables is metrically 
lengthened in words of four or more syllables, see Hirt, Handbuch,? 51, and for the San- 
skrit adeva ‘godless,’ dsat ‘non-being’ (dripita is too uncertain to admit of satisfactory 
discussion), see Wackernagel, 2. 131. The Modern Greek colloquial forms d&yvfumopos 
‘powerless’: éuzopa ‘to be able,’ dvftevpos ‘ignorant’: éevpicxw ‘to discover’ are derived 
by Hatzidakis (Einleitung in die neugriechische Grammatik 431, Leipzig, 1892) from the 
colloquial forms qumop(é)w, Atebpw. The colloquial avnrpéxoros ‘unprogressive’ beside 
&mpéxoros is apparently due to analogy with some compound where 4v7- is justified. 
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dvapdprnros 
dvépedxros 


dvdyvuos 
d&vavdpos 
dvdmowvos 
dvappos 
dvéivyepros 
dvéXaros 
dveXehuwv 
dveXens 
dvépexros 
aveplOevtos 
dvépixtos 


dvéptoros 


dvédous 


évdreOpos 


dvovépuacros 


dvdpogos 
avéxupos 


‘unerring’ 
‘unmilked’ 


‘painless’ 
‘unmanly’ 
‘unpunished’ 
‘numberless’ 
‘not to be 
waked’ 
‘not ductile’ 
‘merciless’ 
‘merciless’ 
‘uncrushed’ 
‘unbribed’ 
‘unpounded’ 


‘undisputed’ 


‘toothless’ 


‘unruined’ 


‘nameless’ 
‘roofless’ 
‘infirm’ 
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dvhuedktos 
aynvewos 
avnvios 
advhvucros 
dynvwp 


dvhpectos 
dvhpns 
dvnpOpos 
dvnporos 


dvnyperos 
dvnAaros 
dyn\enuwv 
aynXens 


Qvipexros 
aynpegns 
avnplOevros 
d&vnpikros 


&vnotis 


dvwduvos 
dvd.oros 
avarbpos 
d&va@pandos 
dvaparos 
dva@vupos 
d&vapogos 
ava xupos 


‘windless’ 


‘impracticable’ 


‘unpleasing’ 
‘unjoined’ 


‘unploughed’ 


‘roofless’ 
(Ionic) 
(Ionic) 


‘fasting’ 


‘painless’ 
‘unforeseen’ 


‘unlike’ 


‘unsworn’ 


ynuepths 


vnvewos 


vhTrowvos 


vhpOyos 


vhYperos 


yndens 


vhivos 


vhptoros 
vijores 
vwodds 
v@duvos 


Y@VUMOS 


‘infans’ 


(duaprdvw) 
(Gpéryw) 
(&vepos ) 
(avla) 
(dvbw) 
(arhp) 
(&zrowvos ) 
(dpeorés) 
(&pw) 
(4pcOuds ) 
(dpdw) 
(éyelpw) 


(€\abrw) 
(erefucor ) 
(eos) 
(éxos) 
(épelxw) 
(épégu) 
(pWebomac) 
(épelxw) 
(épts) 
(5w) 
(d50bs) 
(d56vn) 
(olopat) 
(\cOpos) 
(suadés) 
(Suvupt) 
(Svoua) 
(3pogos ) 
(dxupéds ) 


The rather scanty material of the type avayvworos : &yvwrros is, in 
Ancient Greek: 
dvayvworos ‘absolutely secret’: &yvyworos® 
évde5vos ‘without bridal gifts’ 
évdedrros ‘unhoped for’? 
évamvevoros ‘breathless’: &rvevoros 
évarravoroy ‘7d wh wratov’ (Suidas): &mraioros 


5 Callimachus, frag. 422: undév &0é\w xaddv Exerv Gvdyrworor; see Burlingame 301. This 


dvayvworos is, of course, quite other than the common dvéyrwaros ‘readable.’ 


8 E5vov <*¢hedvov>*redvov (Boisacq 215). 

7 mos <*redr-, ib. p. 246. For a&daros ‘inviolable’ see ib. 1-2, and Ehrlich, Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Natur der griechischen Betonung 227, Berlin, 1912, the latter deriving it 
from *a-cafa-ro-s ‘disallowed’; &doxeros ‘irresistible’ is derived by Schulze, Quaestiones 
Epicae 495. n. 1, Giitersloh, 1892, from *n-sy-sgh-eto-s ‘quasi non continendus.’ 
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In Modern Greek this use of ava- has received some extension, as is 
shown by the following examples, the colloquial forms being marked by 
ce 

C dvdBabos ‘senza profunditd’: &Babos 

avéBaros ‘inaccessibile’: &Baros 

dvdBoros ‘incomodo’:C &Bodos 

évaBpaxwros ‘sans-culotie’: C &Bpaxwros 

C dvaBpetd, dvaBpoxh ‘siccitd’: C &Bpetla, 48poxia 

C dvayvwpa ‘unknown’: C éyvapipos 

C dvdxaxos ‘senza malizia’: &xaxos 

dvdéxapéa ‘timid’: &kapda 

dvaxéganos ‘headless’: dxégados 

C dvdperos ‘negligente’: duedqs 

C dvardvrexos ‘inatteso’: C dravrexos 

dvamréduyros ‘not urbane, rustic’: daoXirevros 

C avagayos ‘senza appetito’: C avagaéyavos ‘insaziabile’ 


Of the fifth type the sole examples in Greek, apart from the Homeric 
dupacin ‘speechlessness’ beside agacia,® are, possibly, dvvégados ‘cloud- 
less’ beside dvégedos (the latter nietrically lengthened to Gvépados, ¢ 45) 
and &ddogos ‘crestless’ (only K 258, where the variant reading is &dogos) 
beside &ogos.!° 

(The etymology of fxeoros ‘ungoaded’ (?)“—found thrice (Z 94, 
275, 309) in the phrase Bods jms jxéoras with the variant reading dxéoras 


—is quite uncertain. It is explained by Froehde™ as equivalent to a 
Sanskrit *dSasta ‘hoped for, desired, praised.’ One is half-tempted to 
associate the formation with that of Old High German é@wiggi ‘wayless, 
astray’ (cf. infra, VI); but the problem is yet too obscure to admit of 
satisfactory solution.") 


8 Brighenti, Dizionario greco-moderno-italiano, Milan, 1909; G. Meyer 11-12. 

* Kretschmer, KZ 31. 407 (1902); Boisacq 57-58. Collitz, in Hamilton 11, suggests the 
division éug-acln and connexion with the base *as(d)- ‘to parch, wither’; Hatzidakis, 
’"Axadnuexd ’Avayvwouara, 2. 230, Athens, 1904, makes it a metrical formation on the 
analogy of &uB8poros ‘immortal’: Bpords. 

10In the Epidaurian poem of Isyllus, line 66, &upopos is to be read instead of &umopos 
(Baunack, Aus Epidauros 18, Leipzig, 1890). 

[All examples of the type are probably metrical lengthenings, graphically designated 

¢ in various ways. Cf. also Walde, Streitberg Festschrift 153 f£. G.M.B.] 

1 Cf. qxéorns 6 ddduacros (Suidas); qxéoras 5é dvrl rod ddapdorous, dxevtHnrous, axev- 
tplorous, dvoxebrous (Etymologicum Magnum, s. v. ius; cf. Etymologicum Gudianum, s. 0. 
hkéoras). 

12 BB 7. 328-9 (1883). P 

8 Kluge, in Grundriss der germanischen Philologie? 476, connects *é with *é, *5 
‘there’ (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss,? 2. 2. 816-9, Strassburg, 1911), but Brugmann (837 f). 
associates it rather with Greek dvev ‘without.’ 
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Brugmann" explains the type of avnpegys as due toa ‘secondary initial 
prolongation,’ and the type of vyxepdns ‘unprofitable,’ as for *#-xepdns, 
though he had previously held" that vyxepéns is formed by analogy with 
the type viveyos for *ve-aveyos. As for the dva-type, Froehde"® derived 
évarvevoros from *dv-avarvevotos: dvarvew, and dvdedvos from *dyv-aebdvos, 
the other three instances being analogical with these. Schmidt, on the 
other hand, held?” the second a of dva- to be a case of svarabhakti; while 
Burlingame!’ has advanced the view that dva- is a double negative, 
*qa-na, the starting point being such compounds as Sanskrit an-a-vrata 
‘not without austerities.’ None of the words regarded by Baunack’® 
as showing a negative prefix *ne (aveuwdws ‘windy, empty,’ veSpds 
‘fawn,’ véxrap ‘nectar,’ vérous, a Homeric epithet of seals) is really so 
to be explained.?° 

I myself interpret the Greek series vnxepdns, augacin, avnyperos, 
vnypeTos, aveyeptos, avayvwaros as follows. The first five represent various 
grades of a base *ame- ‘not.’ The second prolonged grade (or possibly 
the second full grade of a secondary base *ané-) (*né-) is found in 
vn-kepons ; the full grade I a (*an-) in dy-gacin; the full grade II a (*ané-)*! 
in dvnyperos for *dve-eyperos; the full grade II b (*me-) in vapyperos for 
*ye-eyperos; and the null-grade (*-2) in dv-eyepros; while the reduced 
grade b of a secondary base *ané- (*,va-) is represented by dvd-yvworos,”* 
and the second full grade (*#é-) (or possibly the second prolonged grade 
of *ane-) by vy-xepdrs. 


“ Grammatik,‘ 194, 

% Grundriss,? 2. 1. 23, Strassburg, 1906; cf. Hirt, Akzent 312 f., Handbuch® 458; 
Boisacq, 667 f. 

16 BB 20. 213 (1894); cf. Solmsen, Untersuchungen zur griechischen Laut- und Verslehre 
264-6, Strassburg, 1901, Brugmann, Grundriss,? 2. 1. 22, Grammatik,‘ 611. 

1 KZ 23. 274 £. (1877). 

18 AJP 39. 299-300, and similarly Andersen, Pali Glossary 2, 8, 9, Copenhagen, 1904-05; 
cf, also, in general, Hamilton 11-15. 

19 Studien auf dem Gebiete des Griechischen und der arischen Sprachen, 1. 271-6, Leipzig, 
1888. 

20 Cf. Boisacq. 61. 660f., 664f. [On véxrap cf. H.Giintert, Kalypso. R. G. K.] 

*1 For the representation before m of *g by ain Indian, Greek, and Latin, by «in Teu- 
tonic, and by zin Balto-Slavic, see Hirt, Der indogermanische Ablaut 18, Strassburg, 1900, 
Der indogermanische Vokalismus 86, Heidelberg, 1921. 

* For Indo-Greek accentuation of privative syllables see Wheeler, Der griechische 
Nominalaccent 45-9, Strassburg, 1885. The grade *gna- seems also to appear in Old High 
German una-holda and una-odhi (cf. infra, VI). 
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II. ItTatic 
(a) Latin. In Latin the doublets in-, ne- occur in a few instances: 

infandus ‘unspeakable’ nefandus 
infans ‘unspeaking’ nefans ‘heinous’ 

nefas ‘unlawful’* 
infrendis ‘toothless’ nefrens 

nesapius ‘unwise’ 
inscius ‘ignorant’ nescius 

(Cf. also mémo ‘no one’ for *ne-hemo; nihil ‘nothing’ for *ne-hilo”; 
nimis ‘excessively’ for *ne-mis; ndn ‘not’ for *ne-oinom; nullus ‘none’ 
for *ne-oin(o)los; nunquam ‘never’ for *ne-unguam.*) 

The grade *né- appears in né-quam ‘worthless,’ né-quiquam ‘vainly, 
fruitlessly,’ etc. 

In the Romance dialects Italian niente, Old French neiant, noiant, 
Modern French néant ‘nothing’ are derived by Kérting”® from *ne-gent, 
though others trace them to *nec-entem or to nec inde.?" 

(b) Osco-Umbrian. As Kretschmer has rightly seen,”* since y is repre- 
sented in Osco-Umbrian by en,?° an-, the negative prefix of these dialects 
(Oscan an-censto ‘non censa,’ a-miricatud ‘non mercato,’ am-pert 
‘non trans,’ am-prufid ‘improbe’; Umbrian aan-fehtaf ‘non coc- 
tas,’ an-hostatu ‘non hastatos,’ an-sihitu ‘non cinctos,’ an-takres ‘in- 
tegris,’ a-seceta ‘non secta,’ a-snata ‘non umecta,’ a-uirseto ‘non 
visum’),®° must represent a different grade. This is probably the same 
as that found in Greek dugacin, i.e. the full grade I a (*an-). 

The Italic grades are, then, the second prolonged grade (*mé-) in 
Latin né-quam; the full grade I a (*an-) in Oscan an-censto; the full grade 
II b (*ne-) in Latin ne-fandus; and the null-grade (*y-) in Latin in-fans. 


*8 Hamilton 29, finds the origin of nefas in ne fas (est). 

4 Walde? 514, 519-22, 528f. 

% 7b. 517, 510. 

26 Lateinisch-Romanisches W orterbuch* No. 6489, Paderborn, 1901; the Rumanian 
negative prefix ne- (e.g. neatent ‘inattentive’) is of Bulgarian, not Romance, origin 
(Tiktin, Rumdnisches Elementarbuch 115, Heidelberg, 1905). 

27 Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch? 435, Heidelberg, 1924. 

28 KZ 31. 407. 

29 Von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, 1. 315-18, Strassburg, 1892-7; 
for other theories see 7b. 1. 319 f., Walde? 381. 

30 Von Planta, 1. 319-320, 2. 469; Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 64, 192, 
Boston, 1904. For the omission of ” in amiricatud, etc., see von Planta, 1. 52, 301, 308-13, 
and Buck 70 f.; for the long vowel in aan-fehtaf (if the reading is correct; cf. von 
Planta, 1. 206, Buck 47) see Niedermann, Historische Lautlehre des Lateinischen*. 33 f., 
Heidelberg, 1911; Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 120, 
Heidelberg, 1914. 
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III. INDIAN 


Here three grades are found: a(m)- very frequently; ma- rarely; and 
ana- only in Prakrit, Pali, and Modern Indian. 


(a) Sanskrit. 
acira ‘not long’ nacira 
apumstoa ‘unmanliness’ népumsaka ‘neuter’ 
namuré ‘immortality’ 


Gvidyd ‘ignorance’ navidya ‘ignorant’ 

(b) Prakrit, Hemacandra’s grammar states:*? aya ndim nanarthe, 
‘“‘ana (and) naim (are used) in the sense of na# (the negative ma and the 
privative particle).’ The following words show this ana: ana-cintia: 
Sanskrit a-cintita ‘unthought’; aya-cchidra: Sanskrit a-chinné ‘uncut’; 
ana-dthira: Sanskrit 4-dirgha ‘unlong’; aya-milia ‘disunited’ (cf. San- 
skrit a-milint); ana-raémaa ‘loveless’; ana-rikka: Sanskrit a-rikta ‘not 
empty’; ana-happanaya ‘undestroyed’; aya-hiaa: Sanskrit a-hrdaya 
‘heartless’; - ana-honta ‘non-existent’ (cf. Sanskrit a-bhavya); as well 
as a number of others. Several words show the form za-,*®* notably a- 
egaso: Sanskrit an-eka$as ‘manifold’ (cf. Pali 2-eka); n-anta: Sanskrit 
an-anta ‘endless’; ma-pahutta: Sanskrit a-prabhita ‘insufficient’; 
na-sahidloa: Sanskrit a-sodhdloka ‘unconquerable world.’ 

(c) Pali. For this dialect Burlingame has adduced three words with 
ana-: ana-bhava ‘non-being’: a-bhdva; ana-mata ‘immortal’: a-mata; 
ana-matagga ‘of unknown beginning.’** Asin Prakrit, ma- also occurs,® 
as in na-nikdmaseyyd ‘uncomfortable bed’ (cf. Sanskrit a-nikdmam); 
n-apparipa ‘abundant’: an-appa; na-bhikkhu ‘non-priest’; na-vdriya 
‘irresistible’ (cf. Sanskrit a-vérya); n-dlapanta ‘not speaking’ (cf. 
Sanskrit an-dlapana); n-ela ‘sinless’ (cf. Sanskrit an-ends); n-ariya 
‘unsanctified’: an-ariya; n-icchamanaka ‘unwilling’ (cf. Sanskrit an- 
icchant). 


31 Two of the forms regarded by Whitney (Sanskrit Grammar? 411, Boston, 1891) as 
containing ana- (anakémamdra, anavadya) are explicable as of the type of an-a-kasmat 
‘not without a “why,”’’ and the third (anaviprayukta)is probably an error for anatiprayukta 
(cf. Burlingame 299 f.). 

® 2. 190 (ed. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80). 

8 Whether Pischel (Grammatik 127) is correct in explaining this na- as apocopated from 
aya- is not wholly certain. 

% The third word is for *ana-mata-agga (Burlingame, AJP 41. 69 [1920]); cf. also 
Andersen, locc. citt. 

% Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language 254, London, 1875. 
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(d) Modern Indian. Pischel®* has noted the existence of ama- in 
Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi; but Bloch,*’ on the other 
hand, recognises only an- or an- in these languages. In Singhalese a(m)- 
is replaced in popular speech by n-;3* and in Gypsy the form is ma-.59 

In Indian, then, the grades are: the full grade II a (*amé-) in Prakrit 
ana-milia; the full grade II 6 (*me-) in Sanskrit na-cira; and the null- 
grade (*uz-) in Sanskrit a-cira. 


IV. IRANIAN 


The only dialects here concerned are Avesta, Middle and New Persian, 
and Ossetic. 

(a) Avesta. Besides the ordinary form in a(m)- (e.g. a-karana ‘endless,’ 
a-guSta ‘unheard,’ a-xSata ‘uninjured,’ a-jydti ‘non-life,’ a-daévayasna 
‘not worshipping demons,’ a-paitita ‘unatoned,’ a-panti ‘non-way,’ 
a-fridyant ‘undecaying,’ an-ayra ‘without beginning,’ a-maratat 
‘immortality,’ a-yaoidé ‘defilement,’ a-vatah ‘voiceless,’ a-rafwya 
‘untimely,’ a-séra ‘unstrong,’ a-zaraSant ‘unaging,’ a-Sdta ‘joyless,’ 
a-huta ‘unpressed,’ a-x*arata ‘unseizable’), six words are recorded in 
ana-:*° ana-maratdika ‘merciless,’ ana-saxta ‘whose time has not yet 
come,’ ana-zq@a ‘unborn’ (cf. a-zdta), ana-Sita ‘uninhabitable,’ ana- 
x*araba ‘foodless’ (cf. a-x*ar), and ana-x*dsta ‘uncooked’ (cf. a-x*ésta). 
There is no instance of ma- in nominal formations," but the full grade II 
b of a secondary base *anei- (*nei-) appears in maé-€1§ ‘no one” (cf. 
Lithuanian né-kas ‘no one’).” 

(6) Middle Persian. Here a(m)- is very common, as in a-birdfarmdan 
‘disobedient,’ a-drdgih ‘unfalsity,’ a-gazand ‘uninjured,’ a-dmak 
‘unwilling,’ a-pirizkar ‘unsuccessful,’ a-ragxiddi ‘masterless,’ a-vands 
‘sinless,’ amn-dkds ‘ignorant,’ amn-djarm ‘dishonoured,’ an-dmurj 
‘pitiless,’ an-dSak ‘immortal.’ The form ma- seems to appear in na- 
frin ‘non-blessing, curse.’ 

(c) Modern Persian. The form a(m)- has disappeared in Modern 
Persian, where it has been replaced by nd- which becomes na- before 


% BB 3. 244, 

37 La Formation de la langue marathe 287, Paris, 1920. 

38 Geiger, Etymologie des Singhalesischen, 4, 43, Munich, 1897. 

39 Miklosich, Ueber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa’s, 10, 72, 
Vienna, 1880. 

40 Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, coll. 119-22. 

41 7b, 1030. 

7b. 1033. 
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two consonants.** Here belong, for instance, md-pak ‘impure’ (cf. 
Pazand 3-paki), nd-d"rust ‘unright,’ nd-xuftagén ‘not having slept,’ 
na-umid ‘hopeless,’ nd-xuib ‘unlovely,’ nd-s‘pds ‘unthankful’ beside 
na-spas, na-yafta ‘unfound,’ nd-b “pure’ (Avesta an-dpa ‘waterless, 
unmixed ‘[wine],’? Armenian loan-word anapak), nd-S‘nds ‘ignorant’ 
beside na-Snds (Pazand na-Snds), nd-gah ‘unexpected’ (Middle Persian 
an-Gkasihé ‘unexpectedly’), nd-k ‘polluted’ (Middle Persian an-dk). 
(d) Ossetic. This dialect shows only dnd- (as in dnd-kdron ‘endless’: 
Avesta a-karana, dnd-melge ‘immortal’: Avesta a-maSa) beside a(m)- 
(as in d-domd ‘unbound,’ dn-amond ‘unlucky’), &(n)- corresponding to 
Avesta a(m)- and dnd- apparently of the same grade as Avesta ana-“t 
The Iranian grades are, then, the following: the second prolonged 
grade (*wé-) in Modern Persian nd-d“rust; the full grade II a (*amé-) in 
Avesta ana-Sita and Ossetic dnd-kdron; the full grade II b (*me-) in 
Middle Persian na-frin (?); and the null-grade (*#-) in Avesta a-karana. 


V. CELTIC 


The ordinary -privative here is of the null-grade (*#-), as in Gaulish 
an-miat| ‘bad’*; Old Irish an-humal ‘not humble,’ in-derb ‘un- 
certain,’ é-trécar ‘merciless,’ Welsh an-newr ‘cowardly’, Old Cornish 
af-lauar ‘speechless,’ Old Breton an-guo ‘inaequalitas,’ an-stondu 
‘periuria.”* Nevertheless, the full grade II b (*me-) seems to occur in 
Old Irish mech, Welsh neb, Cornish, Breton nep, neb ‘any one,’ for *ne- 
kuo- (cf. Sanskrit né-kis ‘no one,’ Lithuanian ne-kds ‘not any one’)*. 


VI. TEUTONIC 


Beside the usual null-grade (*#-), appearing in Teutonic as un-, there 
seem to be two cases of the reduced grade 6 of the secondary base *ané- 


*® Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie 263, Strassburg, 1893. He connects 
this md- with Greek vy- (Grundriss, 1. 2. 193); but Hiibschmann (Persische Studien 100, 
Strassburg, 1895), on the basis of such Pazand words as nd-ddnaSni “.gnorance’ nb-kdm 
‘unwilling,’ n3-paki ‘impurity,’ na-Snds ‘not understanding’ (Shikand-Gaméntk Vijér, 
ed. Jamdsp-Asan& and West 259, Bombay, 1887), associates it rather with Old Persian 
naiy ‘not.’ A closer connexion, however, would be with Avesta naé-c15, naé-Zim ‘not at all,’ 
naé-ca ‘and not’ (cf. Bartholomae, coll. 1033, 1034). 

“ Hiibschmann, Etymologie und Lautlehre der ossetischen Sprache 17, 21, Strassburg, 
1887; Miller, Sprache der Osseten 84, 95, Strassburg, 1903. 

Cf. Dottin, La Langue gauloise 106, 227, Paris, 1920. 

6 Loth, Vocabulaire vieux-breton 40-41, 42, Paris, 1884; cf. Henry, Lexigue étymologique 
..~ du breton moderne 10, Rennes, 1900. 

‘7 Pedersen, 2. 212; Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz 190, Gottingen, 1894. Henry 
(210) cites also Breton né-medr ‘not great’ (but cf. Old Irish nach mér ‘almost’ (Pedersen, 
447), and Welsh ne-mawr ‘not much,’ for *neb mawr (Jones 313), né-préd ‘never,’ 
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(*,na-) in Old High German una-odhi ‘difficulty’ beside un-odhi, and 
una-holda ‘devil’ beside un-holda,* parallels being found in the Greek 
type of dva-yrworos. 

(The grade *ne- is not found in Teutonic compounds, for Old High 
German ni-wiht ‘nothing’ (Modern High German nicht) and nio 
‘never’ (Modern High German nie) are late formations still represented 
in Gothic by the separate words mi wathts ‘ovéev’ (Mark vii. 15), and ni 
aiw ‘ovderore’ (Matthew ix. 33).4° Neither, contrary to Fowler,®® does 
the type of Old High German d-wiggi ‘wayless, astray,’ Lombard 
d-mund ‘without a guardian, free,”*! Anglo-Saxon @-menn ‘depop- 
ulated,’ belong here, since the pre-Teutonic form of the prefix is *é.5) 


VII. Batto-SLavic 


In Old Church Slavic, Meillet has noted® three probable occurrences 
of the null-grade (*#-) beside the full grade II 6 (*ne-), which is over- 
whelmingly predominant in the Balto-Slavic dialects: me-7¢-sytt ‘vulture, 
pelican,’ beside me-sytt (cf. ne-syti ‘insatiable’), me-je-vé-rii ‘unbeliev- 
ing’ (cf. me-vera ‘unbelief’), and q-rod% ‘stupid’ (cf. me-rodivi ‘con- 
temptuous, careless’), the meaning of je-=*- being forgotten in the 
first two words, whence the ordinary negative prefix me- was added. 

The second prolonged grade (*né-) occurs, as in Greek vn-xepéqs, 
Modern Persian nd-pak, and Latin né-quam, in Old Church Slavic ne- 
kiito ‘some one,’ etc.;°4 and the full grade II 6 of the secondary base 
*anet- (*nei-) is found, as in Avesta naé-2i§, in Old Church Slavic mi- 
kiito ‘no one,’ etc, as well as in Lithuanian é-kas ‘no one.’8 


Omitting all formations from the base *ane-, as well as from its second- 
ary bases *ané-, *anei-, etc., which are not found in any sort of com- 





né-tra ‘nothing,’ though Loth (Chrestomathie bretonne 501, Paris, 1890) more satisfactorily 
explains the two latter as for *nep pret and *nep tra. The view of Zimmer (KZ 24. 532-5) 
that ana- is found in Irish an-bsud ‘unstable,’ an-cride ‘injustice,’ an-chretem ‘unbelief,’ 
is not accepted by Pedersen (1. 475; 2. 6, 8, 9, 246, 248), who, further, regards the second 
a in Scots Gaelic ana- (as in ana-blasda ‘insipid’) as due to svarabhakti (1. 330). 

48 Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 1. 150, 4. 915, Berlin, 1834, 1838. 

49 Cf. Kluge, Etynzologisches W orterbuch der deutschen Sprache® 326, Strassburg, 1915. 

80, 32. 

8! Bruckner, Sprache der Langobarden 122, 201, Strassburg, 1895. 

8 Kluge, Grundriss? 476, 480. 

83 Bindes sur V’étymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave 168 f., 232, Paris, 1902-05. 

4 Miklosich, Lexicon Palaeoslcvenico-Graeco-Latinum 458, Vienna, 1865. 

7b. 451. 

56 Brugmann, Grundriss* 1. 184, 190. 
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pounds,*” the various grades and places of appearance of the -negative 
prefix in Indo-European may be summarized in the following table. 


I. *ane- 


Prol. II Full Ia Full Ila Full IId Null 
Indo-Eur. *né- *an- *né- *ne- *4- 
Indian ana- na- a(n)- 
Iranian ana- na-(?) a(n)- 
Greek *ave- *ye- &(v)- 
Italic n- ne- in- 
Celtic ne- in- 
Teutonic un- 
Balto-Slav. Je, % 




















II. *ané- III. *anei- 
Reduced 6 Full IId 
Indo-Eur. *na- *nei- 
Iranian naé- 
Greek dva- 
Teutonic una- 
Balto-Slav. ni-, né-60 
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ON THE SOUND-SYSTEM OF CENTRAL ALGONQUIAN 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
THE OnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


1. The Central Algonquian Languages form a group which, together 
with Eastern Algonquian, constitutes the Eastern-Central branch of the 
Algonquian stock. While the similarity between the Central Algonquian 
languages is evident, the exact grouping is doubtful. Michelson (BAE, 
Ann. Rep. 28, 221) classifies them as follows: 

(1) Cree group: a number of dialects falling into two general types, 
Cree and Montagnais, 

(2) Menomini, a single dialect, 

(3) Sauk group: Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, and the somewhat divergent 
Shawnee, 

(4) Ojibwa group: a number of dialects known as Ojibwa (Chip- 
pewa), Algonquin, Ottawa, Potawatomi, 

(5) Peoria group: Peoria, Miami, Illinois, 

(6) Delaware group, 

(7) Natick group. 

The following notes aim to show the chief correspondences between 
the first four groups. It is hoped that the outline here given may serve 
as a basis for further discussion. 

The material is taken from the publications of Jones and Michelson 
(listed AJP 43,276); for Menomini from my notes collected in 1920-21; 
for Cree I use Lacombe, Dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue des Cris, 
Montreal 1874, correcting the forms where necessary, from observations 
made last summer for the Canadian Bureau of Mines. Baraga’s Diction- 
ary of the Otchipwe Language, Montreal 1880, and Cuoq’s Lexique de la 
langue algonquine, Montreal 1886, have been used to supplement Jones’ 
Ojibwa Texts. 


1 T hope, also, to help dispose of the notion that the usual processes of linguistic change 
are suspended on the American continent (Meillet and Cohen, Les langues du monde, Paris 
1924, p. 9). If there exists anywhere a language in which these processes do not occur 
(sound-change independent of meaning, analogic change, etc.), then they will not explain 
the history of Indo-European or of any other language. A principle such as the regularity 
of phonetic change is not part of the specific tradition handed on to each new speaker of a 
given language, but is either a universal trait of human speech or nothing at all, an error. 
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2. The phonemes of Central Algonquian are of four kinds: vowels (a), 
semivowels (w), consonants (k), and consonant-groups (ck). Syllables 
are of the following patterns: 

initial: a wa ka kwa 

non-initial: wa ka kwa cka ckwa 
Every word in Primitive Central Algonquian (PCA.) ended in a short 
vowel, which is normally preserved only in the Fox group and in Peoria 
(Michelson, IJAL 1,56); in disyllabic words also in Cree and partly in 
Menomini and Ojibwa. 

The symbols set up for PCA. sounds are of course little more than 
arbitrary tags; in general my notation is made so as to agree with that 
of the published texts and, beyond that, so as to be easily printed and 


, 


read. The symbol c denotes an abnormal sibilant, as in English she; ’, 
a glottal stop. 
VOWELS 
3. The PCA. vowel-system seems to have been: 
front back 
highest i. 
high i é u 6 
low e a a a 
4. The chief divergence consists in a thorough-going redistribution 
of vowel-quantities in Menomini, which has resulted in a complex but 
regular alternation of long and short vowels, in which the orxiginal 
quantities still manifest themselves. In this sketch the Menomini 
examples are so chosen that the reader can safely discount the diver- 
gences as to vowel quantity. Short vowels in the first syllables of words 
show some deviation in Fox. Otherwise the correspondence of the four 
groups, Sauk and Fox (F.), Cree (C.), Menomini (M.), and Ojibwa (0O.) 
is quite regular: 
PCA. 


cm @ 
cae O 
cmap & 
cmp O 


=e £: @O O1 
“am oO Oe me 


i pe tl pete ~: ss ol 
“i &- ol mee oo: oO o1 
_—| —) be) _ ol 


~~“ &- or 
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5. The low short back vowel, a, appears in variants ranging all the 
way to the timbre of the American English vowel in son; for these 
variants the authors use different symbols, but as the variation is not 
distinctive, we may here disregard it. Example: 

PCA. *kéckahamwa he severs it by tool (*kéck- sever, *-ah- act by tool 
on inanimate object, *-am-w-a inflectional ending, he... . it): F. kick- 
ahamwa, C. kiskaham, M. késkaham, O. kickahang. The O. form is 
given in the conjunct mode (subordinate clause form) because this in O. 
is more transparent than the independent mode; so in the case of all 
O. transitive verbs in the following examples. 


6. Long 4: 

PCA. *napiwa he is male (verb); male (noun), *unapamak her husband 
(stem *napi-, *-w- noun formative, *-w- sign of third person independent 
mode in verb, *-a animate singular inflection, *u- third person possessor, 
*-em- mark of possessed noun, *-al: ending for obviative, i.e., ‘‘fourth 
person”’ noun, the possessor being here the third person): F. undpdimani, 
her husband, C. unapima, napiw man, M. napaw he is male, O. nabia 
male, unabiman her husband. 


7. PCA.u: 
PCA. *pemuhéiwa he walks by, onward (*pem- continuous movement 
through space or time, *-uh6a- walk, non-initial element, *-w-a as above): 


F. pemusiwa, C. pimuhtiw, M. pemdhnew, O. pimusd. For the quan- 
tity in M. cf. nipimuhnem I walk along, pamuhnet when he walked on. 

Before w the vowel u appears to be replaced by 6, but in M. this 6 
differs from stable 6 (PCA. 6, §8) by not taking the stress accent peculiar 
to M. long vowels; hence we may write o instead of 6 in M. and PCA. 
forms: 

PCA. *nekamowa he sings: F. nagaméwa, C. nikaméw, M. nekamow, 
O. nigamé. 

For the M. accent contrast the plural neka’mowak they sing with the 
plural mandto’wak game-animals (PCA. 5). 


8. Long 6 is uniform: 

PCA. *manetiwa manitou: F. manetéwa, C. manitéw, O. manidé, 
M. manidtow game-animal. 

PCA. *pisiwa he embarks: F. pisiwa, C. M. pésiw, O. pézi. 

9. PCA. e: C. and O. have i: 

PCA. *pematesiwa he lives (*pem- as in §7, *-at- way cf being, char- 
acter, *-esi- formative of animate verb): F. pematesiwa, C. pimatisiw, 
M. pematesiw, O. pimadizi. 
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10. PCA. 4 is in C. and some dialects of O. a mid vowel, elsewhere 
low; it is long: 

PCA. *sikesiwa he is afraid: F. sigesiwa, C. sikisiw, M. sikesiw, 
O. sigizi. 

11. PCA. icoincides in C. and O. with PCA. e; in M. the distinction 
is only in part maintained in actual pronunciation, but is kept intact 
by the ever-present quantitative variation, in which e alternates with 
a, andi with é. Even in C. and O. the divergent treatment of preceding 
dentals (§§33.35.37) is fairly well maintained. 

In addition to the examples which have occurred in the preceding 
paragraphs, we may mention a very common morphologic element 
which consists of the vowel i : *-i-, connective, which is used when an 
element ending in a consonant is followed by an element beginning with 
a consonant: 

PCA. *pematcihiwa he causes him to live, restores him to life (*pem-, 
*-At- as in §9, *-i- connective, *-h- action of causative type on animate 
object, *-i-w-a he. . . . the other): C. pimatsihaw, M. pematsihew. 

PCA. *pinimiwa he stops talking to him (*pin- cease, *-i- connective, 
*.m- action by speech or thought on animate object): F. ponimawa, C. 
ponimiw, M. pinimew, O. pénimad. Contrast, without connective 
*.j-, PCA. *ponilemaiwa he quits thinking of him, gives him up (*-ile- 
thought): F. ponianemiwa, C. poniyimaiw, M. pdninimew. 

PCA. *sikimaiwa he frightens him by speech (*sik- as in §10): C. 
sikimaw, M. sikimew. 

PCA ‘*sikihiwa he frightens him: C. sikihiw, M. siakihew, O. 
sigihad. 

In the first syllable of words PCA. seems to have had only e, never i, 
after consonant; i.e. only such types as *pem-, never such as *pim-. In 
absolute initial, on the other hand, the dialects have only i-, never e-. 
This initial i-,; however, is only a substitute for e; as soon as a prefix 
is added e appears: 

PCA “*idiwa he says so to him, calls him so (*e0- thither, thus, here as 
stem of radical verb), but *nete@awa I say so to him (prefix *ne-t- /, 
ending *-4-w-a action by non-plural actor on animate third person): 
F. inawa, netenawa, C. itaw, nititaw, M. inaw, nitinaw, O. inad (con- 
junct mode), nindina (independent). 


12. PCA. é is set up for the usual correspondence of M. é with the 
i of the other dialects: 

PCA. *méliwa he gives it to him (radical verb): F. minawa, C. 
miydw, M. méniaw, O. minad. 
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iS. PCA, + 2. FCO. 

M. « is in actual pronunciation partly distinct from i and e, for the 
highest variants (as in French fini) are reserved to it; in quantitative 
variation it alternates with i (cf. §11). Furthermore, M. « alters a 
preceding € in the word or phrase to i, a preceding 6 to i. Morpho- 
logically PCA. 1 is recognizable also in the other dialects by the retention 
of preceding t and changeable n (which never stand before PCA. i, 
§§33.35.37). 

If we take M. as our starting point, we find the M. vowel: as (1) the 
short alternant of M. i (from whatever source, §14) in the quantitative 
variation of M. vowels; (2) the M. representative of PCA. wi after 
consonants (§27); (3) an independent phoneme, the representative of 
PCA. t, with the correspondence F. C. O. i. 

It will be noticed that in the PCA. vowel system ¢ and i are anomalous 
in having no corresponding back vowel; this harmonizes, on the one 
hand, with their later disappearance in most of the dialects, and, on the 
other hand, with the fact that their decidedly limited occurrences 
are mostly traceable to a pre-Central-Algonquian state where a four- 
vowel system prevailed. It seems probable that PCA. : represents (1) a 
pre-Central-Algonquian wi after t, ], and (2) a pre-Central-Algonquian 
yi after any consonant. 

1. A form like M. wahkitckamik on top of the house probably repre- 
sents a PCA. *waxkitckamike which in turn goes back to a pre Central- 
Algonquian *waxkitwikamike (PCA. *waxkit- om top, over, *-wikamik- 
house, non-initial element), PCA. c replacing an earlier wi after t. This 
is supported by the following consideration. Noun stems in vowel plus 
w lose their w in further derivation: PCA. *ukimawa chief: F. ugimawa, 
C. ukimaw, M. ukémaw, O. ugima, gives PCA. *ukimaxkwiawa princess 
(*-xkwaw- woman, non-initial form): C. ukimaskwaw, M. ukimihkcw. 
Similarly, the verb *atawiwa he trades: F. atawiwa, C. M. atawiaw, 
O. adawa forms the F. derivative atawdneniwa trader (PCA. *-leniww- 
man, non-initial). But before the above element for house the w of such 
nouns is kept, and verb-stems add w; that is, we may properly set up 
PCA. *-wikamik-, providing only that the above sound-change be 
admitted. Thus: 

PCA. *metiwa participant in the Mystic Rite: C. mitiw, M. metiaw, 
O. midi; PCA. *metiwikamikwi lodge for the Mystic Rite: C. mitawi- 
kamik, M. metiwckamik (c generalized), O. midéwigamig. 

Similarly, from the verb above, M. atawawckamik trading-house, 
store, O. adawawigamig. 
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Analogic forms, if our supposition be correct, are M. atawawinencw 
trader, and, in the opposite direction, C. atawikamik, beside less 
common atawawikamik trading-house. 

Similar and perhaps related to the above is the element PCA. *-wikd- 
dwell, *-wikan- dwelling. After vowel we have F. atawawikani trading- 
house. After consonant F. has generalized the form with c, C. that with 
wi, except in one word: 

PCA. *ke’tukiwa he farms, *ke’tukani farm (*ke’t- big; pre-Central- 
Algonquian *ke’twikiwa): F. kehtigani, C. kistikaw, kistikan (animate 
gender) grain, O. kihtigd, kihtigan. 

Elsewhere C. has u, the regular C. representative of PCA. wi after 
consonant (§27): 

PCA. *péntikiwa he enters the lodge (*pént- inside): F. pitigiwa, M. 
pihtukew, O. pindigi—analogic C. pihtukaw. 

The u of C. is historically original where consonants other than t, | 
precede, as in 

PCA. *kécwikiwa he completes the house (*kéc- finish): C. kisukiw— 
analogic F. kicigiwa (for *kicwigiwa). 

PCA. after 1: 

PCA. *ulckiwa he arranges, builds a house (*ul- arrange; for pre-Central- 
Algonquian *ulwikiwa): M. unikiw—analogic F. acigiwa, for *anigiwa, 
with c on the principle yielded by §§35.37. 

PCA. « after | occurs also in the inflectional ending *-al. which forms 
the plural of inanimate and the singular obviative of animate nouns 
and independent-mode verbs. 


2. In PCA. yi does not appear after consonants; where this combina- 
tion is morphologically postulated, . appears instead. Thus the stem 
PCA. *axky- earth, land with the inanimate singular ending PCA. *-i 
gives 

PCA. *axkc earth, land: F. O. ahki; cf. the plural PCA. *axkyaék 
lands: F. ahkyani, O. ahkin. 

The PCA. *wé’deny- eat (consonantism uncertain), with the verb 
formative *-i- gives PCA. *wé’@en.wa he eats: F. wiseniwa, O. wisini; 
cf. the non-initial form PCA. *-’@eny- with verb-formative *-d- in PCA 
*poni’denyawa he quits eating: F. ponisenyawa. 

A PCA. « which probably goes back to postconsonantal yi appears in 
PCA. *ilencwa man: F. ineniwa, C. iyiniw, M. indnw, O. inini. 


14. PCA. i appears everywhere as i and is thus distinct from PCA- 
é only in M. The same considerations apply here as in the case of PCA. 
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t. M. fis (1) the long alternant of M.: (from whatever source, §13) by 
normal M. vowel-variation; (2) the M. representative of PCA. wi, yi, 
wé after consonant (§§25.26.28); (3) a M. substitute for M. é (from 
whatever source) whenever M. 1, i, ia, ua, or postconsonantal y or w 
follows in the same word, eg. M. pihtikew he enters (§13); contrast 
forms like 

PCA. *péntenamwa he puts it inside by hand (*-en- action on object 
by hand): M. péhtenam, C. pihtinam, 

PCA. *péhtcihcinwa he falls inside (*-i- connective; before i the t 
is replaced by tc, §33; *-h@- fall, lie, *-in- formative of animate verb; 
before i the 6 is replaced by c, §35): M. péhtsihsin, C. pihtsisin. 

Likewise forms like M. kiminekwaw he gives it to you, kiminenemuaw 
I give it to you, kimisimwaw ye give it to me, minatua’ if they give it to the 
other, as opposed to ménaw he gives it to him (§12), kiménineminaw 
we give it to you, and so on. 

All this, however, as in the case of M. 1, leaves (4) a residuum of 
forms in which M. i corresponds directly to the i of the other languages. 
The morphologic character of these forms, as well as the parallelism of 
PCA. « make it likely that this PCA. i had its origin in pre-Central- 
Algonquian changes of twé to ti, and of postconsonantal yé to i. 

1. PCA. ti from pre-Central-Algonquian twé is recognizable, then, 
by M. 1 (not é) and by the unchanged preceding t (§33). For example, 
there is a suffix forming reciprocal verbs, in which PCA. *-etu- alternates 
with PCA. *eti. This alternation is intelligible on an assumption of 
pre-Central-Algonquian *-etwe- (giving PCA. *-etu-, §23) alternating 
with *-etwé- (giving PCA. *-eti-). Example: 

PCA: *némihetowaki they dance together (independent mode), *némi- 
hettwate, *némihettwawe if they dance together (conjunct mode): F. 
nimihetiwagi (analogic), nimihetiwate, C. nimihitswak nimihitutwawi, 
(analogic), M. nimchetowak, nimchetitua’ (M. has nim- for PCA. 
*ném-i- owing to an analogy within the M. verbal system), O. nimihidi- 
wag (analogic), nimihidiwad. 

2. PCA. i as a reflex of pre-Central-Algonquian postconsonantal yé 
is probable in the following non-initial element for land, in view of the 
initial form *axky- (§13): 

PCA. *-axki- land: F. magwahkiwi mountain (PCA. *makw- rounded 
lump on a surface). M. ispahkuw highland (PCA. *icp- high). 


SEM1VOWELS 


15. The PCA. semivowels were w and y. They are generally preserved 
initially and after vowels: 
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PCA. *néyawi my body, myself: F. niyawi, C. niyaw, M. néyaw, O. 
niyaw. 


16. The combination of vowel-semivowel-vowel is in certain cases 
replaced by a single long vowel. These cases seem to have been strictly 
limited even in PCA. time; for instance, the sequence -awe- existed in 
PCA. in forms like: 

PCA. *kaweniwa he lays him over, upsets him by hand, *kawenamwa 
same, with inanimate object (*kaw- fall over, *-en- by hand, transitive): 
F. kaweniwa, C. kawiniw, kawinam, M. kawiniw, kawainam (cf. 
nikdwenaw / .... him, nikawenan]... . it), O. kawinad, kawinang. 

The cases of contraction, therefore, were even in PCA. remnants of an 
earlier sound change whose results had for the most part been overlaid 
by analogic reformations. A set of examples is given by Michelson, 
IJAL 1,300. The best examples are furnished by transitive verb stems 
in -aw- in combination with the initial e of endings and suffixes: 


with *-ekw- undergoing; awe gives a: 

PCA. *nintaw- hear: F. nétawaiwa he hears him, M. nodhtawew, O. 
nondawad: PCA. *néntakw-: F. notagusiwa he is heard, M. nohtak the 
other hears him, kinohtak he hears thee, O. kindndag. 

PCA. *tapehtawiwa he hears him by being within reach of sound 
(*tip- reach all the way, suffice, *-eht-aw- hear animate object, non- 


initial): C. tépihtawiw: PCA. *tapihtakusiwa he is audible by being 
within hearing (*-ekw-, *-esi- animate intransitive): C. tapihtakusiw. 


with *-etu-, *-eti- reciprocal; awe gives 4: 

PCA. *nakickawaiwa he meets him (probably *naky- meet, *-eck-aw- 
foot or body-movement on animate object): F. nagickawiwa, C. nakiska- 
waw: PCA. *nakickatowaki they meet: F. nagickatiwagi, C. nakiskatd- 
wak. 

PCA. *naxkwickawiwa he goes so as to correspond with the other 
(*naxkw- correspond, answer, hit on fly, *-i- post-initial, *-eck-aw- 
as before): M. nahkiskawew: nahkiskatowak they meet on their courses. 


with *-esu- reflexive; awe gives 4: 

PCA. *-é-hk-aw- fregz.ent, annoy, injure an animate object by foot or 
body-movement: F. asimihkawiwa he frequents him too much (PCA. 
*usim- excess): F. winihkdsdwa he gets himself dirty (PCA. *wén- 
dirty). 

PCA. *nenuhtawiwa he understands the other’s speech (*nenw- recog- 
nize, know, *-eht-aw as above): M. nendhtawew: nendhtasow he under- 
stands his own words. 
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PCA. *tétawiwa he treats him so: O. tédawad: nindédazu TJ treat 
myself so. 

with *-ede- J... . thee, independent mode; here awe gives 6: 

PCA. *wéntamawiwa he tells it to him (*wé- name, *-nt- action on 
inanimate object, *-amaw- to or frr animate object): F. witamawawa, M. 
wéhtamowiw, O. windamawad: PCA. *kewéntamdée I tell it to thee: 
F. kewitamone, M. kiwéhtamun, O. kiwindamGn. 


17. After consonants the semivowels are subject to various changes, 
some of which appear to antedate the PCA. time: 


pre-Central- 
Algonquian PCA. F. i. M. 
kwa ko ko k6 k6 
kya kya kya ka ki ki 
kwa kua 
kya kya ka kia 
kwu ku ku ku ku ku 
kyu ? 
kwo ké ké ké kd ké 
kys6 ? 
kwe ku ku ku ku ku 
kye ki ki ki ki ki 
kwa kwa kwa ki kwa 
kya kya ka ki ki 
kwi kwi ku ke kwi 
kyi ke ki ki ke ki 
kwé kwi kwi ki kwi 
kyé ki ki ki ki ki 


18. PCA. postconsonanta] wa occurs in word-final, but this is hidden 
in all but F. by the loss of final vowels: 

PCA. *aéankwa star: F. anagwa, C. atahk, M. anah (plural anahkuk), 
O. anang. 

However, in two-syllable words with short vowel in the first syllable, 
where all preserve the final vowels, PCA. wa appears clearly: 

PCA. *ihkwa louse: F. C. O. ihkwa, M. ihkuah. 

In other positions it seems that postconsonantal wa had become 6 
in pre-Central-Algonquian, but that already in PCA. wa had in most 
cases been re-created by analogy. The distribution of 6 and wa differs 
in the dialects: 
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PCA. *adankoki stars (stem *afankw-, *-aki animate plural): M. 
anahkuk, O. anangdg—analogic F. anagwagi, C. atahkwak. 

PCA. *me’tekoki trees, *me’tek6k sticks (stem *me’tekw-, *-aki ani- 
mate plural, *-al. inanimate plural): F. mehtegdni, O. mihtigig— 
analogic C. mistikwak, mistikwa, M. me’tekwak, me’tekwan. 


19. Postconsonantal ya had been changed in pre-Central-Algonquian 
time to yi, which appears in F. and in the O. reflex i (by §26): 

PCA. *a’senyaki stones (stem *a’seny-, animate plural ending *-aki): 
F. asenydni (inanimate form, PCA. *-al:), O. asinig; analogic forms C. 
asiniyak, M. a’senyak. 


20. Postconsonantal wa is preserved, except that M. has a falling 
diphthong ua, which alternates with wa as long with short. 

PCA. *akwahwiwa he draws him from water by tool (*akwa- from 
water, *-ahw- act by tool on animate object): F. agwahwiwa, C. akwah- 
waw, M. akuahdw (h analogic for hw in certain forms of this verbal 
type), O. agwahwad. 


21. Postconsonantal ya lost its y before PCA. time after w. This is 
clearest in F., where, for instance, a suffix -ya- of descriptive inanimate 
verbs gives the forms: 

tahkyawi it is ccol (PCA. *tahk- cool), 

mowawi it is soiled (PCA. *miw- soil), 

meckwawi it is red (PCA. *meckw- red). 

In other positions M. has the falling diphthong ia parallel with ua 
and alternating with ya. C. loses the y in most positions, O. probably 
in all: 

PCA. *-my4- smell: M. wihkimyakwat it smells good (PCA. *wénk- 
good taste or smell, *-ekw- undergoing, *-at- inanimate intransitive), C. 
wihkimamiw he likes the smell of him (*-am- eat, smell animate object), 
O. pidjimamad he scents him (PCA. *pyat- hither). 

PCA. *nydnanwi five: F. nyananwi, C. niyanan, M. nianan, O. nanan. 

After tc (affricate, as in English chin) and c (abnormal sibilant, as in 
English shin) the y is lost in all but M.: 

PCA. *nenétcyadnehsa my child: F. nenitcanesa, M. ninitsianeh, O. 
ninidjanis. 

PCA. *icyate if he goes there: M. isiat, O. ijad. 

22. For combinations of semivowel and high back vowel there are 
few examples. The combination of *me’tekw- wood (§18) with *-66- 
canoe shows ko for kwo: 
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PCA. *me’tekici dug-oul canoe: M. me’tekis, C. mistikdsi; cf. F. 
wimehtegociha Frenchman (boat-person). 


23. PCA. we existed in final position, to judge by F. forms such as 
apehtawi-kicegwe halfway up the sky. Between consonants we does not 
occur; where it is morphologically postulated, u appears in its stead, and 
so it must have been in PCA. Thus the initial element 

PCA. *pixkw- break: F. pohkwawi it is broken, C. pdskwaw; C. 
poskwaham he breaks it by tool, M. pihkwaham, 

combining with the transitive verb final PCA. *-en- by hand (illus- 
trated in §16) gives: 

PCA. *poxkunamwa he breaks it with his hand: F. pohkunamwa, C. 
poskunam, M. pohkunam, 

and with the transitive final PCA. *-eck-aw- (example in §16) it 
gives: 

PCA. *poxkuckawiwa he breaks him with his foot: F. pohkuckawawa, 
C. poskuskawaw; cf. M. pohkuskam he breaks it with his foot; O. pohkucka 
it is broken. 


24. PCA. had postconsonantal ye in final position, to judge by F. 
forms such as ahkwitc-asenye on top of the stone. Elsewhere we meet i 
for morphologic y plus e, parallel with u for we (§23). Thus there 
is a local noun-suffix *-enki, as: 

PCA. *wékenki in his house: F. wigegi in the house, C. wikihk in 
his house, M. wékih; cf. O. addhpGwining on the table. 

Combined with the noun-stem PCA. *a’seny- stone (§19), this gives: 

PCA. *a’seninki on the stone: F. asenigi, M. a’senih. 


25. Postconsonantal wa appears in M. as I: 

PCA. *pyaitwaiwikesiwa he is bound hither with noise (*pyat- hither, 
*-wiwid- noise, *-ak- post-medial, *-esi- animate intransitive): F. 
pydtwawdgesiwa, M. pitiwdikesiw; cf. O. pidwaiwicin he steps hither with 
noise (PCA. *-hc-in- fall, lie, animate). 

PCA. *ixkwiwa woman: F. ihkwawa, C. iskwaw, O. ihkwi; in M. only 
as non-initial stem, e.g. uma4’numiniahkiw Menomini woman. 


26. PCA. postconsonantal ya loses its y in C. and appears as i in 
M. and O.: 

PCA. *nyaéwwi four: F. nyawi, C. niwu, M. niw, O. niwin. 

After c F. and O. also lose the y: 

PCA. *acya- backwards: F. aciyamiwa he flees back, C. asinam he 
hands it back, M. asinam, O. nindacina I hand it back. 
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After tc F. loses the y, but O. goes with M. in reflecting it: 
PCA. *wétcyiwiwa he accompanies him: C. witciwiw, M. witsiwaw, 
O. widjiwad; cf. F. witciwiwa he goes along with people. 


27. PCA. postconsonantal wi appears in C. as u, in M. as. Its 
preservation in word-final can normally be seen only in F., as: 

PCA. *me’tekwi stick: F. mehtegwi, C. mistik, M. me’tek, O. mihtig. 

Disyllables with short first vowel show it everywhere: 

PCA. *meckwi blood: F. meckwi, C. mihku, M. mehkih, O. mickwi. 

Within the word, PCA. *péxkw- (§23) followed by connective *-i- 
(§9) appears in F. pohkwinehkihwiwa he breaks the other’s arm (PCA. 
*-nexki- arm, non-initial, *-ahw- act by tool on animate object), M. 
pihkckataihaw he breaks the other’s leg (PCA. *-kata- leg). 

PCA. *takwihcinwa he arrives where the others are (*takw- with others, 
*.j- connective, *-hc-in- fall, lie, animate): C. takusin, O. tagwicin; 
cf. F. tagwicimawa he places him with the others (PCA. *-hc-im- lay an 
animate object), M. takikapuwiwak they stand grouped (PCA. *-kapawi- 
stand). 

The combinations twi, lwi were probably replaced by ts, l before 
PCA. time (§13). Hence forms like the following are probably analogic 
reformations, which may however in part go back to PCA. time: 

F. menwisenwi i¢ lies well; this would be PCA. *melwihéenwi; M. 
menihnen could be this or the phonetically demanded PCA. *mel- 
héenwi. Similarly C. miyusin he lies well would be PCA. *melwihcinwa, 
while M. menihsin could be this or the proper PCA. *melhcinwa. 
Forms like F. tatwineciwacinwa he falls tearing his testicles (PCA. 
*tatw- tear, *-e’ciwi- testicles) or F. pyimigatwi it comes are too plainly 
demanded by the analogies of the language to indicate PCA. twi. 


28. PCA. postconsonantal wé appears asi in M.: 

PCA. *apwéyi canoe-paddle: C. apwiy, M. pih (plural piyan), O. 
abwi. 

PCA. *kwéfumiwa he longs for him: F. kwinumiawa, M. kinumew. 

PCA. *kwéckwihcimiwa he whistles for him: M. kiskihsimaw, O. 
kwickwicimad. 

PCA. *kwénkwéhca bird-name, after its call: M. kihkih mud-hen 
(plural kihkihsak), O. kwingwici magpie (suffix *-iw- added). 

We have seen that twé was replaced by ti, probably before PCA. time 
(§14). A further complication in the treatment of postconsonantal wé 
seems to be that in some surroundings it was replaced by 56; this also 
was probably due to a sound-shift which had occurred before PCA. time. 
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The words just quoted do not fall under any apparent analogy; they 
would seem to show that wé was preserved after p and k. Examples of 
5 replacing postconsonantal wé are furnished, e.g., by the suffix PCA. 
*_&wi- forming denominative verbs, as 

PCA. *nami’sa fish: F. namisa, M. namia’s: PCA. *nama’séwiwa he 
turns into a fish, is a fish: F. namiasiwiwa, 

M. mohkuman American (loan-word from other Alg. language): 
mohkumanéwiw he is like an American, he votes. 

Where this suffix is added to stems in consonant plus w the result is 5: 

PCA. *-axkw- wood, solid: F. cegwahkwa pine: paganahkéwiwa he 
is a walnut tree. 

PCA. *-a’@emw- dog: M. wapeska’nem white dog (pl. -uk, by §18): 
mihkwa’nemiwiw he is a useful dog. 

Similarly the diminutive suffixes *-éh- (F.) and *-éns- (M. 0O.): 

F. namisiha little fish, M. nama’séhseh (latter with a second diminu- 
tive suffix *-ehs- superadded), 

but from stems in postconsonantal w: 

PCA. *ademwa dog: M. anim (pl. -uk): animdhseh /ittle dog; cf. 
F. anemGha dog. 

PCA. *amexkwa beaver: F. amehkwa: amehkoha little beaver. 

PCA. *axkehkwa kettle: M. ahkah (pl. -kuk), O. ahkihk: M. 
ahkahkohseh Jittle kettle, O. ahkihk6nz. 

But F. has also forms like pemitahkwihi collar-bone (PCA. *-axkw-), 
which are perbaps to be taken as survivals; in general the habits of 
adding common suffixes have been regularized in the sense of always 
using 6. 


29. PCA. postconsonantal yé did not exist; this sequence had been 
changed in pre-Central-Algonquian to consonant plus i (§14). 


CONSONANTS 


30. PCA. had the following consonants: 
labial dental velar laryngal 
stops p t k 7 
affricates tc, Oc 
spirants 6,s,C 
lateral l 
nasals m n 


Of these only the last three were voiced. The rest are everywhere lenes. 
Non-initially they are voiced in O. (b, d, g, dj, z, j, where dj represents 
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the affricate of English judge, j the abnormal sibilant of English azure, 
vision). In F. and C. non-initial k is usually voiced (g). Both tc and 
6c are treated as simple consonants. 
These consonants appear in the dialects as follows: 
PCA. F. c. 
Pp 
m 
t 


co 
io) 


~Reoewvpss 8 


n 
n 
n 
n 
s 
c 
k 
h 
h 


31. PCA. p, in O. voiced (b) except in word-initial: 
PCA. *pakana large nut: F. pagani (inanimate gender, perhaps an 


= 


error of Jones), C. M. pakan, O. pagan. 
PCA. *kapiwa he disbarks, *nekapa I disbark: C. kapaw (analogic), 
nikapan, M. kapiw, nikapadm, O. ningaba. 


32. PCA. m: 

PCA. *mecwiwa he hits him with a missile: F. mecwiwa, C. miswiw, 
M. mesiw, O. mijwad. 

PCA. *pemwiwa he shoots him: F. pemwawa, C. pimwaw, M. pemiw, 
O. pimwad. 


33. PCA. t: 

PCA. *tétawaiwa he treats him so: F. tétawawa, C. titawiw, M. 
totawew, O. tédawad. 

PCA. *natwa he fetches it: F. natwa, M. natuah; cf. C. natam, O. 
nadin fetch thou it. 

PCA. *matapiwa he sits moving, moves as he sits (*mat- start, move, 
begin, *-api- sit): F. matapiwa, C. matapiw, cf. M. matenam he moves 
it with his hand, O. madahahtdéd he starts out to pursue it. 

PCA. t is subject to two alternations: (1) Before the element PCA. 
*-ehk- by foot, go, often before PCA. *-ap- look, and occasionally before 
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the e, 4 of other elements, PCA. t is replaced by s; probably we see 
here the effects of a pre-Central-Algonquian sound-change which had 
suffered analogic disturbance before PCA. time. (2) Before the sounds 
PCA. i, é, y, and before PCA. t, i when they represent pre-Central- 
Algonquian yi, yé ($§13.14) PCA. t is replaced by tc; this alternation 
too must be due to a pre-Central-Algonquian sound-change, but it has 
been kept as a regular habit. Examples: 

1. PCA. *nasehkamwa he goes to get it, appreaches it: F. nasehkamwa, 
M. nasehkam, O. nazihkang. 

PCA. *nadsipantamwa he watches it as he approaches it: F. nasapa- 
tamwa. 

Similarly with PCA. *-epyd- liquid, C. nasipiw he approaches the 
water, beside the analogic reformation C. natipiw he fetches water. 

2. Mutation to PCA. tc: 

F. natcisiwa he speeds to fetch (*-i- connective, *-’la- fly, rush), C. 
natsiniham he goes to get it (medicine) (*-i- connective, *-nih- seek 
inanimate object), M. natsipahtwanew he runs to fetch him (*-pa- run), 
O. nadjigada it is fetched (*-kati- inanimate undergoing) cf. analogic O. 
nadjibi he fetches drink. 

PCA. *matciwa he starts off, goes away, *nematcya I start off (*-i-, 


-ya- go): F. matciwa, C. matsiw he hunts, M. matsiw, nimatsiam, O. 
madji (Cuoq; Jones’ dialect has analogic madja), nimadja. 


34. PCA. tc; in C. and M. we write ts because these languages do not 
differentiate normal and abnormal sibilants. O. has non-initial dj. This 
correspondence has been illustrated in the last paragraph. Aside from 
the alternation with t the phoneme tc seems to have occurred only in 
exclamations: 

PCA. *tcaponki splash! : M. tsapth; cf. F. initial element tcapdg- 
inte water, as tcapdgisiwa he falls into the water. 


35. PCA. @symbolizes C. t corresponding to n of the other languages: 

PCA. *idapiwa he sits thus (*e0- thither, thus, *-api-sit): F. inapiwa, 
C. itapiw, M. inapiw. 

PCA. *idawa he says so to him (§11). 

PCA. *idahkamikesiwa he carries on that way: C. itahkamikisiw, 
M. inahkamikesiw, O. inahkamigizi. 

Before PCA. i, é, y, and 1, i (if from earlier yi, yé) this sound is re- 
placed by c; hereby it is distinguished in F. M. O. from PAC. n (but 
not from PCA. 1, §37): 
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PCA. *ici say thou so to him (*-i imperative ending): F. ici, C. isi, 
M. isén, O. iji. , 

PCA. “ici thither, thus (*-i suffix forming particles): F. ici, C. isi, M. 
is (in composition with verbs), O. iji (used as in M.). 

PCA. *icitcimaiwa he paddles thither (connective *-i-, -tcima- paddle): 
C. isitsimaiw, M. isétsimew. 

PCA. *iciwa he goes thither, *netecya I go thither: M. isiw, nitasiam, 
O. iji (Cuoq; Jones’ dialect has analogic ija), nindija. 

On this and the following alternations see Michelson IJAL 1,55, with 
references to earlier articles. 


36. PCA. 6c symbolizes a correspondence of C. ts with n of the other 
languages: 

PCA. *6ce’6imawa tobacco: F. nesimawa, C. tsistimaw, M. ne’ne- 
maw. 

PCA. *-6centcya- hand, finger: F. koginetciwa he washes his hands, 
C. kasitsihtsiw, M. kesi’ninahtsiw; cf. O. ningihtcinindj my right hand. 


37. PCA.1: F. M.O.n, Plains Cree y; the other Algonquian languages 
mostly have 1 (in part coinciding with PCA. 6); other dialects of C. have 
n, 1, 6. 

PCA. *ilenuwa man, §13; cf. our loan-word Jilinois from the Peoria 
group, and the Delaware appellation Leni-Lenape, Michelson’s report 
cited in §1. 

PCA. *ulapantamwa he chooses it (*ul- arrange, *-aip- look, *-ant- 
action on inanimate object): M. unadpahtam, O. unadbandang; cf. F. 
anahuniwa he arranges him, C. uyahpitaiw he harnesses him. 

PCA. *ulakani dish, bowl: F. anagani, C. uyakan, M. unakan, O. 
unagan. 

PCA. *molalemawa he suspects him: F. mininemiwa, C. miyéyimiaw, 
M. moninimew. 

Before the mutating sounds (§35) 1 is replaced by c; the coincidence of 
6 and lin F. M. O. is thus complete. In C. y has been generalized at the 
expense of s, especially in inflectional forms. 

PCA. *méci give thou it to him (imperative of *méliwa §12):M. 
mésin, O. mij—but C. miyi; cf. F. ki-mici thou shalt give it me, M. 
kinaw-mésim. 

PCA. *ucihiwa he arranges, makes, prepares him, *ucihtawa he 
arranges, makes it (*-h- general transitive action with animate object, 
*-hta-, *-htaw-, *-htd- same with inanimate object): F. acihaiwa, 
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acihtéwa, C. usihaw, usihtaw, M. uséhaw, uséhtaw, O. ujihad, ujihtédd. 
PCA. *micihiwa he senses, perceives him: F. micihiwa he has a 
vision of him, C. modsihiw, M. mdsihew, O. mdjihad. 


38. PCA. n appears everywhere as n, and is not subject to mutations: 
PCA. *nénwa he sucks at the breast: F. ndnwa; the other dialects have 
generalized another stem-form, *ndne-: C. ndniw, M. nénew, O. noni. 


39. PCA. s as mutation of t has been illustrated in §33, as an inde- 
pendent phoneme in *pdsiwa §8, *sikesiwa §10, etc. 


40. PCA. c coincides in C. and M. with PCA. s, the actual pronun- 
ciation varying freely between normal and abnormal sibilant. PCA. 
c, beside being the alternant of 0, 1 (§§$35.37), occurs independently: 

PCA. *cekiwa mingit: F. cegiwa, C. sikiw, M. sekéw, O. cigi. 


41. PCA.k; F. and O. have non-initial g; a voiced variant is common 
also in C. 

PCA. *keki having such and such a thing (used chiefly in composition 
with nouns; formation: initial element *kek-, plus *-i suffix forming 
particles): F. kegi, C. kiki, M. kikéh, O. kigi. 


42. PCA. ’ (glottal stop) appears in F. and C. as h; the sound occurs 
in only a few elements: 

PCA. *-a’i obviative (fourth person) plural ending of animate nouns: 
F. ineniwahi (other) men, C. iyiniwa (C. has an h-glide indifferently 
after every final vowel), O. ininiwa’. 

PCA. *a’awiwa bird-name, after hoarse call: M. a’awaw brant, O. 
a’awi (i.e. aawe, Baraga) pigeon-tail duck; cf. C. ahasiw crow. 

PCA. *i#a’6mowa he gives such a signal-call: F. inahOmowa, M. 
ina’6mow. 

43. PCA. h does not occur initially as a phoneme, though an on-glide 
of h is common before vowel initials. 

PCA. *nahapiwa he adjusts himself in his seat, he sits down: C. naha- 
piw, O. nahabi; reduplicated F. nanahapiwa, M. nanahapiw. 

PCA. *nahemiwa he placates him by speech: C. nahimiw, M. nahi- 
maw. 

PCA. *nahanka son-in-law: C. ninahahkisim my son-in-law, M. 
nuhah son-in-law (pl. nuhahkak), O. nahangic. 

PCA. *nahankanixkwiwa daughter-in-law: F. nahaganihkwiwa, C. 
ninahahkaniskwim my daughter-in-law, M. nuhahkaniahkew daughter- 
-in-law, O. nahanganihkwi. 
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ComPouND CONSONANTS 


44, The compound consonants consist of one of the consonants so far 
described, preceded by a consonantal element of obscure character. 
For these obscure first elements I use arbitrary symbols. The correspon- 
dences of these elements are numerous and tend to become more so as 
investigation progresses. This may be because at an ancient state of the 
language connecting *-i- was not used, and consonants that came 
together in word-formation were altered; a few more transparent forms 
suggest such an origin. 

PCA. t, 8, 1 as second members are subject to the same alternations 
as the corresponding simple consonants. 

The first elements so far identified are: 

PCA. F. ©. M. 
symbol 
tc 


: fF 
Q 


0. fo. fe 


5 
= 


,m zero 


These occur in the following combinations: 
(P) (tt) (te) @ GG @ @ 
(tc) tcp 
(’) t te 0 ’s ’c | 
(c) ct? 
(x) 


(¢) 
(h) ht htc hé hs he hl 


(n) mp nt ntc ng ns nc nl 


45. The first element tc occurs in two combinations: 
PCA. F. C. M. O. 

tcp p ? tsp hp 

tck hk sk tsk ck 


PCA. tcp seems to be demanded for a few M. elements; for only one 
of them do I know a correspondence: 
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PCA. *ndtcp- fellow, pursue: M. notspinehaw he follows, pursues him 
(PCA. *-nihw- seek animate object), O. nodhpinanad he follows him 
(PCA. *-naé- assail). 


PCA. tck also is not very common: 

PCA. *ketckyawa he is old; old person: F. kehkyaiwa, M. ketskiw. 

PCA. *-alakatckw- palate: C. nayakask my palate, M. ninadkatskun 
(plural only) my palate, kakipanakatskow he is dumb (PCA. *kekyip- 
absence of a sense, reduplicated form of PCA. *kep- block, obstruct), 
O. ninagackung at my palate. 


46. PCA. ’ as first member: 


PCA. F. c. M. O. 
t ht st ’t ht 
’tc htc sts ts htc 
0 Ss st n s 
’] ~ hy,h n s 
’s Ss s ’s Ss 
‘e c s "Ss Cc 

PCA. ‘t: 


PCA. *ke’tckani farm, see §13. 

PCA. *pe’tenamwa he picks it up by mistake (*pe’t- accident, *-en- 
by hand): C. pistinam, M. pe’tenam, O. pihtinang; cf. F. pehtenawaiwa 
he shoots him by mistake (PCA. *-elaw- shoot animate object). 

PCA. *ma’tenamwa he uses it up by handling: C. miastinam, M. 
ma ’tenam. 


PCA. ’tc seems to occur only as mutation of the preceding: 


PCA. .*ke’tci much, greatly: F. kehtci, M. ka’ts, O. kihtci. 

PCA. *pe’tci by mistake, by accident: C. pistsi, M. pa’ts, O. pihtci. 

PCA. *mia’tcihiwa he exterminates him: C. mastsihaw; cf. M. ma’tsin- 
aniw (PCA. *-na@- assail), O. mahtcibuda it is worn out by friction 
(PCA. *-puti- affected by rapid handling, inanimate). 


The s-mutation of ’t (§33) appears in 
PCA. *pe’sehkawiwa he bumps into him by accident: M. pe’sihkawew. 
PCA. *ma’sehkamwa he wears it out: M. mai’sehkam, O. miasihkang. 
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PCA. ’@: 

PCA. *ku’@iwa he fears him: F. kusiwa, C. kustiw, M. ko’new, 
O. kusad. 

PCA. *ne’diwa he kills him: F. nesiwa, M. ne’new, O. nisad. 

PCA. *-a’6emw- dog, non-initial: C. wapastim white dog or horse, 
O. wabasim white dog, M. wapeska’nem (PCA. *wapeck- extended 
form of PCA. *wap- white). 


The mutation to ’c ($35) appears in 

PCA. *ku’ci fear thou him: C. kusi, M. ko’sin (-n reflex of an appended 
particle PCA. *na, which is still so used in F.), O. kuci. Cf. F. kih-kuci 
thou shalt fear me, M. kinaw-ko’sim, C. ka-kusin. 

PCA. *ne’ci kill thou him: M. ne’sin, O. nici. 

PCA. *ne’ciku kill ye me: F. necigu, M. ne’sikun. 


PCA. ’l appears in C. as hy and h, probably determined by surround- 
ing vowels: 

PCA. *a’lapya net: C. ahyapiy, M. a’nap (plural a’napyak), O. asab 
(plural asabig). 

PCA. *pemi’liawa he flies along: F. pemisiwa, C. pimihaw, M. 
pemé’new, O. pimisi. 


PCA. *a’liwa he places him: F. asiwa, C. ahiw, M. a’new, O. asad. 

The mutation (§37) gives PCA. ’c, but has been analogically removed 
in C. inflection: 

PCA. *a’ci place thou him: F. O. aci, M. a’sin—analogic C. ahi. 


PCA. ’s appears not only as mutation of ’t (see above), but also 
independently: 

PCA. *a’senya stone: F. aseni (inanimate gender), C. asiniy, M. 
a’sen, O. asin. 

PCA. *wé’sakesiwa he is in pain: C. wisakisiw, M. wé’sakesiw, O. 
wisagizi he is bitter; PCA. *wé’sakihcinwa he falls painfully: F. wisagi- 
cinwa, C. wisakisin, M. wé’sakéhsin, O. wisagicin. 


PCA. ’c has been illustrated above as the alternant of ’@ and ’1; I do 
not know whether the following examples are of this character or not: 

PCA. *sikehkwa’ciwa he has a nightmare: C. sikihkwasiw, M. si- 
kihkua’siw; cf. F. kawehkwaciwa he is sleepy (PCA. *kaw- fall over), 
C. kawihkwasiw, M. kakihkwa’siw (reduplicated and awe contracted to 
3, §16). 

PCA. *cé’cépa duck: F. cicipa, C. sisip, M. sé’sip, O. cicib. 
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A PCA. ’k seems to be demanded for M. -’kw- eye, as in pohki’kow 
he is one-eyed, but I cannot give correspondences. 


47. PCA. cas first member: 

PCA. F. ce M. O. 
cp hp sp sp cp 
ct ? st ? ct 
ck ck sk sk ck 


The combination ck is quite common: 

PCA. *ickutawi fire: F. ackutawi, C. iskutiw, M. iskétiw, O. ickuda. 

In the rare combination cp F. seems to have hp: 

PCA. *icpemenki up above, on high: F. ahpemegi, C. ispimihk, M. 
ispamiah, O. icpiming. 

A PCA. ct seems to be demanded for one word: 

PCA. *ustekwani his head: C. ustikwan, O. uctigwan. 


48. PCA. x as first member symbolizes s of C., h of the other lan- 
guages; it occurs before p and k: 
PCA. F. c. M. O. 
xp hp sp hp hp 
xk hk sk hk hk 


PCA. xp: 

PCA. *axpilemowa he relies (*axp- on things, lean, *-ile- thought, 
*.m-u- animate middle, by speech or thought): F. ahpinemdwa, C. 
aspiyiméw, M. ahpinimow, O. ahpénimé. 

In a few cases the pre-Central-Algonquian origin of this very frequent 
compound consonant can still be seen. There are a few fixed combina- 
tions of morphologic elements in which connective *-i- is not used 
between consonants; where t or 6 and p thus come together, they are 
replaced by xp. Thus, the initial element PCA. *e0- thither, thus, as in 

PCA. *idilemiwa he thinks thus of him: F. ininemiwa, C. itéyimiw, 
M. inainimew, O. ininimad, 

joins the medial element PCA. *-pa- run, as in 

PCA. *pemipahtawa he runs by, on: C. pimipahtaw, M. pemépahtaw, 
O. pimibahté; cf. F. pemipahéwa, 

in an archaic combination which does not take connective *-i-: 

PCA. *ixpahtawa he runs thither or thus: C. ispahtaw, M. ihpahtaw 
cf. F. ihpahéwa, O. ihpahidiwag they race thither. 
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Similarly, with the transitive final PCA. *-pw- bite, eat an animate 
object, as in 

PCA. *ackipowa he eats raw food (*ack- raw, fresh, *-pu-, *-pw- plus 
*-u-, derivative with meaning much like that of Indo-European middle 
voice): C. askipow, M. asképow, O. ackibé, 

the same initial gives 

PCA. *ixpukusiwa he tastes so (*-ekw- undergoing, added to transitive 
verbs, *-esi- animate intransitive): C. ispukusiw, M. ihpdkusiw, O. 
ihpuguzi. 

Or, again, this same final combines with the initial PCA. *atét- 
on top of something, as in 

PCA. *atdtapiwa he sits on something: M. atdtapiw, atitapyakan 
chair, 

and the form is 

PCA. *atdxpowa he eals on something: F. atdhpowa, C. atdspdw, 
M. atohpow; cf. M. attihpwan fable, O. addhpdwin. 


PCA. xk also is common: 

PCA. *maxkesini moccasin: F. mahkesihi (diminutive), C. maskisin, 
M. mahkidsin, O. mahkizin. 

PCA. *nexkatal. my legs: F. nehkatani, C. niskata, M. nihkatan, 
O. nihkadan. 

PCA. *-nexké- arm: F. kickinehkicwiwa he cuts off the other’s arm 
(PCA. *kéck- sever, *-ecw- cut animate object), C. sdwiniskayiw he 
stretches out his arm (PCA. *ciw- extend), M. kiskinahkew he is cut off 
at the arm (t, i.e. 1, by contamination with M. -nehtsi- hand §36), O. 
kickinihka. 

It appears that this compound consonant, parallel with xp above, 
represents an ancient combination of t or @ plus k. Thus, the conjunct 
and participle of inanimate verbs have the ending *-ki, e.g. 

PCA. *me’cyawi it ts large, *mi’cyaki that which is large: F. mecawi 
(a analogic), miacagi, C. misiw, kd-misak, M. me’sew ma’sck (1, i.e. i, 
from ya, analogic), O. mica, ka-micag. 

Now, stems in t add this ending without connecting *-i-, and the 
result is xk: 

F. pyamigatwi it comes: ih-pyimigahki when it came, 

M. pimakat it comes: pimakah if it comes, plural pimakahkin, 

O. tibihkad i¢ is night: tibihkahk tonight, i.e. when night comes. 

Similarly, PCA. *kusiwa he moves camp: M. kuséw, O. kuzi, with 
*e9- gives PCA. *ixkusiwa he moves camp thither: M. ihkosiw. 
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However, as I cannot give C. examples, the xk (as distinct from hk) 
is not proved for these cases. 


49. The symbol ¢ is needed for a single peculiar correspondence: 


PCA. F. ic M. O. 
ck ck hk hk ck 
This group occurs, so far as I know, in only one element: namely, 
PCA. *meckw- red, as in *meckwi blood, §27; also PCA *meckusiwa 
he is red: F. meckusiwa, C. mihkusiw, O. mihkuzi, cf. M. mehk6on; 
PCA. *meckwiwi it is red: M. mehkiw, cf., with vowel of conjunct mode 
generalized, F. meckwawi, C. mihkwaw, O. mickwa. 


50. PCA. h plus consonant means combinations in which the first 
member appears as h in all the dialects; only before sibilant F. and C. 
do not distinguish the h; O. does so by keeping the sibilant unvoiced: 


PCA. F. c. M. O. 
hp hp hp hp hp 
ht ht ht ht ht 
htc hts hts 
hé S ht hn 
hl S hy,h hn 
hs s S hs 
he Cc S hs 
hk hk hk hk 


PCA. hp: 

PCA. *pahpiwa he laughs: C. pahpiw, O. pahpi. 

PCA. *kohpatcihiwa he degrades him: C. M. kohpatsihiw; cf. O. 
kohpadizi he is stupid. 

PCA. ht in *ucihtawa §37. Its mutation, htc: 

PCA. *ucihtcikiwa he makes things (*-i- connective, *-ka- deverbative 
suffix, action on things): C. usihtsikiaw, M. uséhtsikew; cf. F. acihtci- 
giwadwa he makes, O. ujihtcigada it is made. 

For the s-mutation (§33) I have no example; presumably it would 
yield PCA. hs. 


PCA. hé: F. O. s, C. ht, M. hn: 
PCA. *6dhOak his father: F. sani, M. Shnan, O. dsan; cf. C. Shtawiya. 
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PCA. *icih@enwi it falls or lies thus (*e0- thither, thus, *-i- connective, 
*-hd- fall, lie, *-en- inanimate intransitive): F. icisenwi, C. isihtin, M. 
iséhnen, O. ijisin. 

The mutation form is PCA. hc: F. O. c, C. s, M. hs: 

PCA. *icihcinwa he falls or lies thus (same as preceding, with animate 
suffix *-in-): C. isisin, M. iséhsin. 

PCA. *cenkihcinwa he lies extended, lies down: F. cegicinwa, M. 
sehkéhsin, O. cingicin. 


PCA. hl: F. O. n, C. hy, h, M. hn: 

PCA. *lahliwa he breathes: F. nisiwa he survives, is saved, C. yabyaw, 
M. nahnew, O. nasi. 

For the mutation, presumably to PCA. hc, I have no example. 


PCA. hs, probably alternates with ht, cf. above; it occurs indepen- 
dently: F. C. O. s, M. hs: 

PCA. *nemihsa my elder sister, *nemihsiha same, diminutive: F 
nemisiha, C. nimis, M. niméh (plural niméhsak), O. nimisi. 

PCA. *atehsowa he is dyed, ripe: C. atishw, M. ataihsow, O. adisd. 


PCA. hc, apart from alternation with hé and hl, above, occurs inde- 
pendently: F. O. c, C. s, M. hs: 

PCA. *nemehcdha, *nemehcdma, *nemehcdmehsa my grandfather: 
F. umecéhani his grandfather, nemecdma my father-in-law, nemecdmesa 
my grandfather, C. nimusum, M. niméhsuh, umahsuméhsan his grand- 
father, O. nimicdmis. 


PCA. hk: 

PCA. *ndhkuma, *ndhkumehsa my grandmother: F. ndhkuma my 
mother-in-law, nohkumesa my grandmother, C. ndhkum, M. ndhkumeh, 
O. ndhkumis. 


51. Nasal plus consonant; in F. the nasal has disappeared; in C. and 
M. it appears as h; in O. it is preserved: 


PCA. F. Cc. M. O. 
mp p hp hp mb 
nt t ht ht 

tc hts hts 
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n@ ht hn n 
nl hy,h hn n 
ns S hs nz 
nc © hs nj 
nk hk hk ng 


PCA. mp: F. p, C. M. hp, O. mb: 
PCA. *ump- up: F. upackawi 7 flies up, C. uhpinam he lifts it up, 
M. uhpa’nen 7¢ 7s blown aloft, O. umbinang he lifts it up. 


PCA. nt: 

PCA. *wapantamwa he looks at it: F. wapatamwa, C. M. wapahtam, 
O. wabandang. 

PCA. *untenamwa he takes it from there by hand (*unt- thence, there- 
fore): F. utenamwa, C. uhtinam, M. uhtainam, O. undinang. 


The change before PCA. *-ehk-, *-dp- gives PCA. ns (§33): 
PCA. *unsehkamwa he goes to it from there, from that side, for that 
reason: F. usehkamwa; cf. M. uhsihkaw he goes from there or for that 


reason. 
PCA. *unsipamiwa he looks at him from there: F. usipamawa, C. 


usapamiw, M. uhsapamew. 

A relic of the s-mutation before other elements is M. uhsitsinam he 
takes it (small thing) bodily from there with his hand (PCA. *-etcya- 
belly, round small body, *-en- by hand). 

The mutation before high front vowels and y (§33) gives PCA. ntc: 

PCA. *uhtciwa he comes from there: F. utciwa, C. uhtsiw, O. undji; 
cf. M. uhtsémow he calls out from there (connective *-i- lengthened to 
é by regular M. variation). 


PCA. né: F. n(?) O. n, C. ht, M. hn: 

PCA. *-ahan6- track an animate object: C. wanahahtiw he loses the 
trail of him, M. natuahahnew he seeks his trail, O. pimahanad he tracks 
him on. 

Mutation, PCA. nc: imperatives, C. wanahas lose thou his trail, 
M.natuahahsin, O. animahaj track him along; O. j is probably analogic 
for nj. 


PCA. nl: F. O. n, C. hy, h, M. hn: 
PCA. *nonliwa she suckles him: F. ninawa, C. nodhiw, M. nohnew, 
O. nonad. 
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PCA. *wénliwa he names him: F. winiwa, C. wihiw, M. wéhnew, 
O. winad. 

In F. these verbs show an otherwise unparalleled alternation, by 
which t (from PCA. nt?) replaces n in some of the forms: 4-ndétatci 
when she suckled him, é-witatci when he called him by name. This may be 
connected with the circumstance that the corresponding verb for 
inanimate object ends in PCA. nt: 

PCA. *wéntamwa he names it: C. wihtam, M. wéhtam, O. windang; 
cf. the derivative, PCA. *wéntamawiwa he names it to him, tells him it: 
F. witamawiwa, C. wihtamawiw, M. wéhtamowiw, O. windamawad. 

This latter alternation, between stems for animate and for inanimate 
object, is quite extensive; for the purpose of these notes it will suffice 
to indicate its general character: at the end of certain transitive verb- 
stems we find the following consonants and their compounds: 

stem for animate object: 0, 1, sw by heat, m by speech; 

stem for inanimate object: t, s by heat, t by speech; 

animate ‘middle voice’ derivative: su, su by heat, mu by speech; 

inanimate, same: ti, ta by heat. 


The mutation of PCA. nl is PCA. nc: 
PCA. *nonci suckle thou him: M. nohsin, O. ndj (Cuoq; j analogic 
for nj)—analogic C. ndhi. 


PCA. *néncyé’@emwa bitch: M. nihsi’nem, O. nonjdsim; cf. C. 
nosimik female fish. 

PCA. *wéhci name thou him: M. wéhsin, O. wij (analogic for *winj), — 
analogic, C. wihi. 


PCA. ns: F. C. s, M. hs, O. nz, beside alternating with nt, above, 
occurs, for instance, in 

PCA. *axkehkinsa little kettle: M. ahkahkohseh (the last syllable 
here is PCA. *-ehs-, second diminutive ending superadded), O. ahkih- 
k6nz; cf. F. mahkésesiha Jittle fawn (PCA. *maxkwa bear: F. mahkwa 
C. maskwa; -es- is PCA. *-ehs- superadded as in M.; -ah- is the living 
F. diminutive suffix). 


PCA. nc: F. c, C. s, M. hs, O. nj, is the mutation form of PCA. 
né, nl, above; I do not know whether it occurs independently. 


PCA. nk: 
PCA. *tankeckawiwa he kicks him: F. tageckawawa, C tahkiska- 
wiw, M. tahkiskawew, O. tangickawad. 
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PCA. *-anki he.... it, conjunct verb ending: F. ah-kickahagi 
when he severed it by tool, C. ah-kiskahahk, M. as késkahah (for the 
full form of the final consonant, cf. the iterative kayéskahahkin whenever 
he cuts it), O. kickahang. 

When the ending *-ki (§48, under xk) is added to stems in n, connec- 
tive *-i- is not used, and the resultant is nk: 

F. peponwi it is winter: pepodgi next winter, 

C. kimiwan 7 rains: kimiwahbki if it rains, 

M. keméwan ié rains: keméwah if it rains, kimiwahkin whenever it 
rains, 

O. madwidjiwan it flows noisily: midwidjiwang as i¢ flows noisily. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Since the publication of our last number several members of the 
Society have changed the location of their work: 


Prof. Ray P. Bowen, who was Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Syracuse University, has gone to the University of Oregon 
with the rank of Professor, as head of the Department of Romance 
Languages, with the special duty of developing graduate studies in his 
subject. 

Dr. Erwin A. Esper, formerly Instructor at the Ohio State University, 
has gone to the University of Illinois as Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology. Dr. Esper’s dissertation ‘A Technique for the Experimental 
Investigation of Associate Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material’ 
forms the first of our LANGUAGE MONOGRAPHS. It is being 
printed in France, and should reach the members about the same time 
as the present number of LANGUAGE. 

Dr. Urban T. Holmes, until recently Assistant Professor of Romance 
Philology at the University of Missouri, has gone to the University of 
North Carolina as Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

Dr. Clarence G. Lowe, who has been Instructor in Classics at Yale 
University, is now Assistant Professor of Latin at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Dr. Marbury B. Ogle, who has been since 1907 Professor of Latin at 
the University of Vermont, is now at the Ohio State University as the 
Chairman of the Department of Classical Languages. 

Dr. Walter Petersen, who was last year at the University of Redlands 
(California) is now Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages at the 
University of Florida. 

G. Oscar Russell, Assistant Professor in the Department of Spanish 
at the University of Utah, has gone to the Ohio State University, with 
the rank of Professor, to conduct classes in Phonetics and in Spanish. 

Dr. Edward Sapir, one of the Editors of Language, who for a number 
of years has been Chief of the Division of Anthropology at Ottawa, has 
accepted a call to the University of Chicago, where he is Associate 
Professor of Anthropology. 

Three members of our Society, Louise Pound, Kemp Malone and 
Arthur Kennedy, have launched a new periodical ‘American Speech.’ 
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It is to be devoted to the study of linguistic usage in the United States 
and Canada. It will appear monthly and will contain comments on 
current usage, on phenomena of vocabulary, on shifting pronunciation, 
on the lore of place names; studies in style, in local dialect, in slang, in 
the influence of foreign languages, etc. The new periodical is planned 
to interest both scholars and the general public. The first number 
(October 1925) has appeared and is extremely readable. Attention 
may be directed especially to the bibliographical department. 

The Secretary requests all members who are in possession of items 
of interest to the Society to share their knowledge with him in order 
that they may appear in NOTES AND PERSONALIA. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The following additional members have been received since the last 
published list, making a total of 301 members: 


FOUNDATION MEMBER 
Prof. A. L. Kroeber, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. (Anthro- 
pology). 


MEMBERS ELECTED IN 1925 


Mr. A. Bruderhausen, 1194 Clay Av., New York City. 

Miss Letta M. Clark, 814 East 16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Prof. George H. Danton, Univ. of Leipzig, Leipzig, Germany (German). 

Dr. Barnett A. Elzas, 42 West 72d St., New York City. 

Richard H. Geoghegan, Esq., Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, Casilla 844, Santiago de Chile. 

Dr. Hugh S. Lowther, San Gabriel, Calif. 

Prof. August K. Mahr, Stanford University, Calif. 

Prof. M. B. Ogle, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio (Classical Langs.) 

Prof. W. A. Oldfather, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. (Classics). 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Robert Morris Pierce, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Prof. Otto Scheerer, P.O. Box 659, Manila, Philippine Is. (Philippine 
and Oriental Langs., Univ. of the Philippines.) 

Prof. Colley F. Sparkman, Univ. of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 
(Spanish) 

Miss Esther Jean Spencer, P.O. Box 1195, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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